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~ACCOuntability 


HE accountability for the safety of passengers, 

workers and material rests upon railway officials. 

How well they meet this great responsibiilty is shown by 
the record of safety established by America’s railways. 















Material and devices used in railway operation must first 
of all be safe—that is the First slogan of Railway officials 
today. So, when it comes to chain for every railway pur- 
pose, they know that the use of ACCO CHAIN is 
ACCOuntable for that feeling of security which lifts all 
thought of fear from officials and all railway workers, be- 
cause they know that every link in every ACCO CHAIN 
will hold for the purpose intended. 


Why is this so? Because each worker in the big ACCO 
family realizes that he is ACCOuntable in part for the 
strength, saving and absolute safety of each ACCO chain 


installed in railway service. 


ACCO CHAINS Exhibited at Booths No. 305 and 7 


American Chain Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport Conn. 


IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN CO., LTD., 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
General Sales Offices: 

Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


District Sales Offices: 


Chicago, Pittsburgh, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Portland, Ore., San Francisco 





LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF RAILWAY CHAINS IN THE WORLD 
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If there have been doubts in any minds as to the health 
and vigor of Section III, Mechanical, attendance at yes- 
terday’s session would have effec- 
tively dispelled them. The seating 
accommodations of the Greek Tem- 
ple were taxed to their capacity and 
standing room only was available. 
The relations of the association to the railroads this year 
are such that this can indicate only one thing—interest 
in the work of the convention. This was fully borne 
out by the live and constructive value of the discussions 
on the more important reports. 


Things 
Are 
Warming Up 


A suggestion was made during the discussion of the re- 
port of the Committee on Autogenous and Electric Weld- 
ing that the welding operators 
should be licensed. This suggestion 
was opposed on the ground that 
while a license might mean that a 
man could handle his arc properly, 
he might apply his weld to a bad casting that would fail 
at some point remote from the weld. Proper supervision, 
it was said, was to be recommended rather than the 
licensing of operators. Welding schools and methods 
for testing welds were also mentioned. Summed up, the 
discussion indicated a need for all these things. Schools 
are needed to make operators, a license or a test is néces- 
sary to insure that the welder can make a good weld, a 
testing method is desirable for insuring consistent results 


Welding 
Practice 
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from a welder and good supervision is essential for in- 
suring proper applications of welding. 


The report of the Committee on Repair Shop Layouts 
and the discussion which followed its presentation at 
yesterday’s session of Section III, 


Tools for Mechanical, drew attention to a 
Steel promising field for development by 
Car Work shop equipment manufacturers. 


Most of the machine tools now 
used in steel car repair shops are designed primarily for 
boiler shop work, and as far as the need for: special 
equipment has been supplied, it is with shop made de- 
vices. These tools are usually more or less crude in con- 
struction and seldom efficient in operation. Steel cars 
are rapidly increasing in numbers and have now been in 
service long enough so that the amount of heavy steel 
car repair work is increasing rapidly. The problem of 
providing for this work is now receiving consideration 
by many railroads, and the opportunity is ripe for a study 
of the requirements of the heavy repair shop and the 
development of tools adapted to the special conditions 
encountered in the fabrication of steel car repair parts. 


The members of the Mechanical Section should be heart- 
ily commended for the active and intelligent interest 
shown in the discussion of the report 
of the Committee on Autogenous 
and Electric Welding. If it had not 
been necessary to leave time for the 
other reports the discussion would 
probably have lasted all morning. The various users do 
not get uniform results, and the result has been that cer- 
tain practices are not considered advisable. The practice 
of welding parts the mechanical strength of which is re- 
sponsible for safety is not generally recommended. This 
attitude is entirely justifiable and desirable, as safety is 
paramount. At the same time the members should not 
lose sight of the developments which have been and are 
being made. There are committees, societies, manufac- 
turing companies and individual engineers giving their 
best efforts to the development of the art, and the rail- 
roads should not only keep in mind all the possibilities 
of welding, but should also give their assistance to those 
who are working to make autogenous welding thoroughly 
and completely dependable. 


Autogenous 
Welding 


Many roads now are or soon will be considering electri- 


fication. When that question comes up the mechanical 
department must be in a position to 

The Crux pass intelligently on the ultimate 

of economy of electric operation. Elec- 
Electrification tification has not been adopted in 


this country as a means of saving 
money under every day operating conditions. For over- 
coming the smoke nuisance in tunnels or large cities, or 
for increasing track capacity it has proved useful. Be- 
fore electrification can be adopted on a large scale the 
economy of electric operation must be definitely estab- 
lished. Extravagant claims are made regarding the sav- 
ing in fuel and maintenance. Some advocates of electri- 
fication claim a reduction in fuel consumption as high as 
66 per cent. Other estimates based on the power con- 
sumption of electrified divisions give figures as low as 
25 per cent. Widely differing statements are also made 
concerning the comparative costs of maintaining steam 
and electric motive power. There is a question as to 
the extent to which electrification can be justified as a 
business proposition. Authentic comparative data on 
both fixed charges and operating costs and particularly 
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on power or fuel costs and equipment maintenance 
charges are lacking. The association could perform a 
valuable service for the railroads by arranging to have 
this subject studied by the committee during the coming 
year. 


From a thorough inspection of the exhibits in the ma- 
chinery section it would appear that the manufacturers 
of machine tools and hoists have 
No left very little to be desired in the 
Stone way of equipment required for 
Unturned the modern engine terminal. Of 
course, “there is many a slip *twixt 
the cup and the lip” and the average mechanical super- 
intendent may feel rather dubious over the possibility of 
getting any part of the splendid assortment of machinery 
into his engine terminals, but he will unquestionably 
go back with a more definite idea of just what he wants 
and that in itself is something. The manufacturers of 
machine tools and of cranes and hoists have left no stone 
unturned in providing for the needs of the improved 
engine terminals. Modernized engine terminals are a 
necessity. The manufacturers know that and have an- 
ticipated the requirements. Now it is up to the me- 
chanical men to spread the propaganda for better ter- 
minals until the idea becomes ingrained in the minds of 
those responsible for the expenditures made to improve 
our railroads. Mechanical representatives of the rail- 
roads attending this convention would be derelict in their 
duty if they did not take particular note of some of the 
new shaper and small lathe models or if they overlooked 
the crank pin turning machine or other tools specially 
adapted to work in engine houses. These are all im- 
portant features in the modernized engine terminal. 


There is no question about the advisability of co-opera- 
tive research; it has long been recognized in principle in 
the virtual acceptance by many 
The Value of roads of the results of tests conduct- 
Co-Operative ed by the comparatively few rail- 
Research roads that have been in a position 
thoroughly and impartially to inves- 
tigate the relative merits of various devices. The tests 
conducted at Altoona have been of immeasurable value 
to all American railroads. The mechanical associations 
have endorsed the principle of co-operative research in 
the co-operative investigation of important devices and 
methods. The establishment of co-operative research 
on a permanent basis would simply create a better foun- 
dation upon which to perpetuate a well-established idea 
in a workable form. The railroads have no trade se- 
crets to guard from one another and the manufacturers 
have nothing to lose in the elimination of inefficient and 
ineffective devices from the market. The publication 
of data resulting from rigorous comparative tests would 
place the equipment business on a much more satisfac- 
tory basis and save individual railroads an immense 
amount of money lost on devices and materials that 
have ultimately proved. deficient. The results of the 
comparative tests on draft gears and locomotive reverse 
gears initiated by the Inspection and Test Section of the 
Railroad Administration will afford an impetus to the 
movement which should now be crystallized into a defi- 
nite plan for an organization supported by all progres- 
sive railroads which can proceed to make thorough and 
impartial tests on a large number of devices in every 
day use, the comparative values of which are little 
known. 
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The Committee on Repair Shop Layouts has before it 
one of the most important tasks confronting Section III, 
Mechanical. The practical value of 
An its work will be measured by the ex- 
Impracticable tent to which it is able to help the 
Layout members in their efforts to get the 
right kind of shops on their individ- 
ual roads. It is unfortunate in this connection that the 
repair shop layout presented in the committee’s report 
did not receive some comment in the discussion. In 
round numbers, there are 2,400,000 railroad owned 
freight cars in the United States. Normally, about 4 
per cent of these cars receive repairs of all classes daily, 
but of this 4 per cent only about one-tenth, or 10,000 
cars, receive heavy repairs. The plan presented by the 
committee calls for an ultimate development capable of 
turning out 100 heavy repairs daily. Fully developed, 
such a plan is capable of taking care of an average of 
2,000 miles of line which, with few exceptions, is far 
above the economic extent of territory to be served by 
one shop. The property required for the full develop- 
ment is over a mile long and a few hundred feet less 
than one-half mile wide for most of its length. Starting 
with the initial layout for 25 cars output daily, the lay- 
out provides for a future development quadrupling this 
output. For years after the completion of the initial unit 
a large part of the property required for the ultimate 
development must remain idle, thus placing a heavy 
carrying charge on the operation of the existing plant. 
Furthermore, changes in traffic development, the condi- 
tions in the labor market and increases in land values 
may completely change*the economic aspects of the 
whole plan long before it reaches its full development. 
While the consideration of shop layouts is probably not 
the most important phase of the committee’s work, it is 
one which should be developed in such a way as to be of 
maximum usefulness to the greatest number of the mem- 
bers, and it seems evident that to fulfill this requirement 
a less pretentious plan should be developed. 


From the semi-annual convention of the Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers, which was held yesterday 
an..9 \ at the Hotel Dennis, it is evident 

More “Pep that the time is rapidly coming when 
For the some stimulus will have to be in- 
Electrical Men jected into the Association if it is to 

. continue to be a factor jn the elec- 
trical problems of the railroads. Out of the number of 
Teports outlined in the program half only were presented. 
Inasmuch as most of the reports at this semi-annual meet- 
ing are in the nature of progress reports, it would seem 
that some progress, at least, could have been reported. 
We have already called attention to the fact that the 
electrical matters which came up for discussion in the 
sessions of the Mechanical Section did not receive the 
discussion that they merited. No such lack of discussion 
can be said to prevail in the meetings of the Association 
of Railway Electrical Engineers. The difficulty that lies 
here is not that the members fail to talk, but that they 
fritter away the time in the discussion of microscopic and 
unimportant details and miss entirely the big opportuni- 
ties that exist all around them. For this reason, if for 
no other, it will be a very great step forward when the 
A. R. E. E. joins the A. R. A. New membership will 
be the certain result of such a union. Duplication of 
reports, such as exists to-day, will be eliminated. More 
enthusiasm, better discussion and bigger problems will 
be the inevitable result of this consolidation, and a larger 
and stronger organization will result, whose decisions in 
electrical matters will have the keynote of finality. 
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How many railroads regard the university graduate as a 
superfluous luxury and how many roads will appropriate 
money to give the college man the 
Who Pays special training that will enable him 
His | to apply a well-trained mind to the 
Salary? highly specialized problem of trans- 
portation? How many railroads 
that have initiated special apprentice courses will be the 
first to eliminate this feature as the easiest way to pare 
down expenses in a pinch? Do these railroads flatter 
themselves that this is a money-saving program? Do they 
imagine that they are not paying a fancy price for uni- 
versity talent? It is safe to say that there is not a single 
device being exhibited at this convention in which the 
college man has not participated either in the design, 
manufacture or sale. When any of these devices are sold 
to the railroads, is not the college man’s salary figured 
in the price, plus a liberal profit to the man who capi- 
talized the college man’s brains? Why should not the 
railroads capitalize the college man? Why should they not 
also maintain a strong technical staff? Do not necessarily 
construe this as a reflection on your own organization, 
Mr. Mechanical Superintendent; but consider what that 
organization may be 10 or 15 years from now if you 
have no college men in training on your road now. Who 
is going to get the best of the bargain when it comes to 
buying supplies—the organization with a strong technical 
organization, or the one without? The supply business 
is a cold-blooded game and the railroads are paying a 
pretty penny towards the salary of every college man 
that found the supply business more attractive than rail- 
roading. 


Of all departmental relationships on the railroad, the 
most delicate, yet essential, is an intimate and cordial 
understanding between the mechan- 

Mechanical Engi- jcal engineer and the storekeeper, or 
neer—Purchases more broadly speaking, the mechan- 
and Stores ical department and the service of 
supply. The stores department is 

essentially a business institution; its objective is cost, 
and all that works to increase cost, such as interest on 
the money invested in material, depreciation, obsoles- 
cence and so on. The mechanical department is wholly 
technical in its function and the mechanical engineer 
has the opportunity to reconcile the technical with the 
business viewpoint. He should be capable of weighing 
the requirements of the mechanical departmnt against 
the limitations imposed by market conditions and the 
financial resources of the railroad as interpreted by the 
purchasing agent, and can be of immeasurable assist- 


_ ance to the ,purchasing agent and service to his 


company by his ability to outline in a clear-cut, unbi- 
ased form the technical advantage of one machine tool 
compared with another, or of an alloy steel compared 
with less expensive material. The relationship calls for 
consideration on the part of the purchasing agent and 
breadth of view on the part of the mechanical engineer. 
It must be recognized that a single machine tool or a 
special alloy cannot always be insisted on, that alter- 
nate machines and materials must always be given con- 
sideration. One important railroad has gone so far as 
to entrust its mechanical engineering staff with re- 
sponsibility for the final approval of all material requi- 
Sitions originating in the shops, because it is thought 
that in this way overestimated shop requirements are 
discounted without the danger of curtailing shop out- 
put, resulting from requisitions being arbitrarily slash- 
ed by the stores department. 
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With the increased use of grinding machines in railway 
shop practice, the selection of proper wheels for different 
classes of work becomes a question 


Efficient of more than passing importance. It 
Abrasive has been demonstrated many times 
Wheels that grinding wheels affording the 


longest life are not necessarily the 
cheapest in the long run, but there is danger of forget- 
ting this important fact. Mechanical department officials 
should make sure that their subordinates realize the im- 
portance of selecting grinding wheels of the proper grain 
and grade, not laying too much stress on the length of 
life of the wheels. It is evident that a wheel too hard 
for a given job will last longer than a softer wheel, but 
its cutting particles become dull, its efficiency is reduced, 
and the actual number of pieces ground is less than could 
be ground on a wheel of the proper grain and grade. In 
the ideal wheel the cutting particles are harder than the 
material ground and the binding material is just hard 
enough to hold the cutting particles until they become 
dull. Any softer bond would allow the wheel to wear 
away unnecessarily fast and a harder bond would hold 
the cutting particles until they were dull, with a resultant 
glazed or loaded wheel. Conditions under which grind- 
ing wheels are used vary so much that it is impossible to 
lay down an arbitrary rule covering wheel selection. 
The best method is to consult a grinding expert who can 
advise from long experience; but if such a man is not 
available or the conditions are new, it may be necessary 
to make preliminary tests before ordering a large num- 
ber of wheels. These tests should be conducted care- 
fully, over a considerable period of time, and by noting 
the relative wheel costs and reduction in weights for a 
given number of pieces ground, it is possible to determine 
which is the most efficient grinding wheel. Valuable 
information as to the best operating speed and condi- 
tions can also be obtained. 


When all-steel cars were first introduced some railroad 
men anticipated that they would have an indefinitely long 
: life, and would be retired only on 
Non-Corrosive account of obsolescence. The rapid 
Plates corrosion of the sheets in freight 

for Cars cars has been a disappointment to 
those who were optimistic concern- 

ing the life of steel cars. The marked reduction in 
maintenance costs that was expected has not developed; 
on the contrary, there is a question whether the expense 
of maintaining steel cars is any lower than for cars con- 
structed partly of wood. The mistakes in estimating the 
life of steel cars was a natural one. The first metal 
plates used in cars were made from ore containing a low 
percentage of impurities and the material was manufac- 
tured by other processes than those now in use. But is 
there any reason why the sheets used in building cars 
should not be made to resist better the action of the ele- 
ments? There are on the market materials which cost 
little more than ordinary sheets, but give a much longer 
life when exposed to rust. The life of the plate ordinar- 
ily determines the life of the car and prolonging the life 
of the sheets lengthens the service life of the equipment, 
If the price of a non-corrosive plate is 20 per cent higher 
than for the ordinary plate and this material amounts to 
30 per cent of the total cost of the finished car the in- 
crease in the first cost by using such material would be 
only six per cent. It is not unreasonable to expect an 
increase of 50 per cent in the service life of cars built of 
rust-resisting metal, so the opportunity for economy is 
evident. The maintenance and depreciation of freight 
cars amounts to an enormous sum and such a promising 
field for saving should be thoroughly investigated. 








Program for To-day 


SECTION III—MECHANICAL 

Discussion of Reports on: 
Revision of Passenger Car Rules of 
SGN: .... Kade okawben cane ews 
Prices for Labor and Materials.... 
Depreciation for Freight Cars.... 
Arbitration . 


10.30 A. M. to 11.00 A. 


re ee ee ee ee 


ee ee mee fe ere 11.30 A. M. to 12.00 M. 
3rake Shoe and Brake Beam Equip- 
MED 6 dédave cednteonievcatnetect 1200M. to12.30P.M. 


SECTION VI—PURCHASES AND STORES 

MORNING SESSION 
Discussion of Reports of Committees 
Discussion of Reports of Committees 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Discussion of Report of Committee on 
Supply Train Operation. Moving 
Pictures of Supply Train on South- 


I nS oh dkcs oo oa bao oKawe 3.00 P. M.to 5.00 P. M. 


ENTERTAIN MENT 
10.30 A. M.—Orchestral Concert, Entrance Hall, Million Dollar 
Pier. 
3.30 P. M.—Orchestral Concert and Impromptu Dancing, En- 
trance Hall, Million Dollar Pier. 
4.30 P. M.—Tea will be served in Entrance Hall. 
9.30 P. M.—Grand Ball in Ball Room on Million Dollar Pier. 


Railway Car 
Manufacturers’ Association 


HE RAILWAY CAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION will 

T hold a luncheon to-day and a meeting at 1.30 P. M. 

(standard time) in the Forest Room of the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel. 
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9.30 A. M. to 10.00 A. M. 
10.00 A. M. to.10.30 A. M. 


M. 
11.00 A. M. to 11.30 A. M. 


9.30 A. M. to 12.20 P. M. 
2.00 P.M.to 3.00 P. M. 
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Use of Rolling Chairs 
S ‘cr sols any discourtesy be shown you by pushers 


of rolling chairs, which are provided by theR.S. 

M.A., take the number on the yellow card on the 
chair and report it promptly to some member of the 
Transportation Committee. 


Registration Badges For 
Members Exhausted 


HE SUPPLY OF BADGES for members of Mechanical 
Section III, A. R. A., having become exhausted on 
account of the heavy registration, all members reg- 

istering after noon yesterday were given special guests 
badges numbered from 3,000 to 3,099. They were, of 
course, registered as members. 


Registration Figures 


HE COMPARATIVE REGISTRATION FIGURES up to noon 
Monday for each year since 1911 are shown in the 
following table: 


‘ 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1919 1920 
Members, Section III, Mc- 


CONE . «cnn taecuendyes 719 644 673 730 713 754 675 = 805 
Members, Section VI, Pur- 

chases and Stores....... a ‘ee 7 ace --- 406 
Special Guests .........-. 832 584 680 554 507 702 1,278 687 
Railroad Ladies .......... 705 437 505 433 403 544 875 746 
MG EME Sececciccans 385 223 308 287 232 318 470 660 
eee 1,662 1,516 1,666 1,484 1,248 1,533 2,300 2,465 

BED  sactdenaeseceuantas 4,303 3,404 3,837 3,488 3,103 3,871 5,648 5,769 


Prior to, and including 1916, the figures for members 


contain duplications, as many officers belonged to and: 


registered for both the M. C. B. and M. M. Associations. 








President R. H. Aishton, American Railroad Association, Visiting the Exhibit; Secretary J. E. Fairbanks, A. R.A., at 
the Left; President George R Carr, R.S. M.A., at the Right 
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Chairman Tollerton called the meeting to order at 9.45 A.M. 


American Railroad Association—Section I]]—Mechanical 


The Report of the Committee on Repair Shop Layouts, Brings 
Out a Lively Discussion 





Report of the Committee on Autogenous Welding 


‘HE REPORT of the committee 
: to the last convention was 
adopted by letter ballot and 
incorporated in the American 
Railroad Association Code 
of Rules (M. C. B.) gov- 
erning the condition of, and 
repairs to, freight and pas- 
senger cars inthe interchange 
of traffic. 

There were three subjects 
referred back to the com- 
mittee for further investiga- 
tion and report, viz.: 





1.—Building up flat spots on 
steel and steel tired wheels. 

2.—Building up of worn col- 
lars at the journal ends of axle. 

3.—Welding of fractures in 
couplers, 


The committee has done considerable work on these sub- 
jects during the past year, but has not to date concluded its 
investigation and tests. In addition to the subjects left over 
last year, the committee is making a thorough study of the 
relative merits of autogenous gas and electric welding on the 
various parts of car and locomotive equipment. 

The report was signed by J. T. Wallis (Chairman), Pennsyl- 
vania System; W. O. Thompson, New York Central; G. W. 
Rink, Central of New Jersey; A. M. McGill, Lehigh Valley; R. 
W. Schulze, St. Louis-San Francisco; Willard Kells, Atlantic 
Coast Line; H. T. Bentley, Chicago & North Western; Geo. Dur- 
ham, Wheeling & Lake Erie; T. P. Madden, Missouri Pacific; 
H. B. MacFarland, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and G. M. 
Gray, Bessemer & Lake Erie. 


Discussion 


After reading the report, W. O. Thompson (N. Y. C.) said: 
“Your committee has received considerable criticism for the 
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conservative limits set on fractures allowed to be welded. For 
two or three years, I was of the same opinion as the critics, 
but my opinion was changed by seeing several very disastrous 
results, not of welding, but of soldering over the edges of frac- 
tures on different parts of cars that afterward failed, and caused 
serious accidents.” 

Prof. Alfred S. Kinsey (Stevens Institute of Tech.): As a 
director of the American Welding Society of New York City, 
I have asked the privilege of the floor to announce to you that 
a special committee has been appointed to take up the problem 
of welding as it affects organizations such as this. The com- 
mittee also will co-operate with the Boiler Code Committee of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers to do everything 
possible to promote a mutual interest in successful autogenous 
welding. It has been generally supposed that the safe ending 
of boiler tubes was condemned by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, but neither that society nor its boiler 
code committee ever took any such action so far as fire tubes are 
concerned. There is not anything on the records to show how 
they stand regarding the safe ending of fire tubes for locomotives. 
They do not approve of the safe ending of tubes in water 
tube boilers. The different societies are asked to form commit- 
tees to co-operate with the welding society’s committee, and the 
committee of the A. S. M. E., to determine how far we should 
go in allowing welds to be made in tension members and com- 
pression members; similarly in vessels under high pressure. 
The conference of all these committees should also discuss the 
question of licensing welders. The insurance companies are 
becoming very sensitive about the matter, because of the lack 
of control of welders. Shall we license welders? You men 
who are very much interested in autogenous welding in the rail- 
road shops should have a voice in the decision of that question. 

Autogenous welding has come to stay. The best engineering 
schools in the country are teaching autogenous welding. At 
Stevens Institute of Technology we are teaching every one of 
the 850 students passing through that school the four methods 
of welding, including the torch weld, the thermit weld, the elec- 
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tric weld, and the oxy-acetylene weld. They will never be 
welders, but they will know what a good weld is whcn they 
come to be assistant managers of shops, and have these welds 
to consider and to deal with. Night schools now are being con- 
ducted for the instruction of welders. During the war, a night 
school was started in New York, which is still continuing its 
work, because there is such a demand for gas welders. 

It was my privilege to see in Mr. Pack’s office in Washington 
a few months ago, the examples of poor welding he referred 
to in his report on boiler explosions. The trouble in those cases 
was that the men who made the.welds either had no conscience, 
or no knowledge of how to make welds. They were the worst 
I ever saw, and it is not fair that they should be allowed to 
condemn the process of autogenous welding. I believe that Mr. 
Pack did not intend to condemn autogenous welding, but only 
wanted to call attention to the fact that the method, although a 
good one, was at the same time so important that it should be 
handled only by intelligent men; hence the thought of licensing 
welders, on my part. 

At the meeting of the Master Boilermakers’ Association a 
week ago, in Minneapolis, they voted to have a committee of 
five appointed, which was to be known as a conference commit- 
tee, and which is to confer with these other committees. In a 
short time, we will probably have a meeting in Chicago or New 
York, and with all of these gentlemen sitting around the table, 
and officers like Mr. Pack, represented, men who are vitally in- 
terested in the subject, it is hoped that recommendations of great 
value will be formulated. We would appreciate very much having 
the co-operation of this organization. I understand you have a 
committee on welding, and presume the matter can be handled 
through that committee. ree 

C. E. Fuller (U. P.): Am I to understand that the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers is advocating the licensing of 
welders? 

Mr. Kinsey: No, sir. I did not mean to imply that. I meant 
to say that some of us, in talking this over (I am a member of 
the A. S. M. E., but did not speak for that organization officially) 
are of the opinion that something should be done and must be 
done before long to put the stamp of aproval on good welding, 
and the stamp of disapproval on careless welding. We must 
either license the welder or his boss to bring that about. In 
New York City they have had a requirement for a long time 
that welders must be licensed. You cannot perform a welding 
operation in that city without submitting to an examination at 
City Hall and paying $5 for a license. 

Mr. Fuller: I am a member of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, and know something of their methods. The 
A. S. M. E. has a work to perform, and in performing that 
work, should we all be crucified because some of its members 
are representatives of insurance agencies and other interested 
parties? I think w had better consider this thing pretty care- 
fully. We had our experience in the case of the boiler code. 
It is to be regretted that this committee did not present a re- 
port this year more in detail than it has done. We are not 
interested in some things, but we are interested in life and 
safety. There is nobody more interested in that phase of the 
question than the railroads. We are not doing this work hap- 
hazard, or for money. We are not being paid for the job. It 
makes all the difference in the world whether it is a blacksmith’s 
shop on the outside, or whether it is one on the inside, and I 
for one want to protest against any action being taken here 
until the matter is carefully analyzed. 

R. W. Bell (I. C.): We have approached the matter of weld- 
ing very carefully, and want to go on record as protesting 
against the manner in which truck side frames have been 
welded. 

Mr. Fuller: I am a member of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, and know something of their methods. The 
A. S. M. E. has a work to perform, and in performing that work 
should we all be crucified because some of its members are rep- 
resentatives of insurance agencies and other interested parties? 
I think we had better consider this thing pretty carefully. We 
had our experience in the case of the boiler code. It is to 
be regretted that this committee did not present a report this 
year more in detail than it has done. We are not interested in 


some things, but we are interested in life and safety. There is 
nobody more interested in that phase of the question than the 
railroads. 


We are not doing this work haphazard or for money. 
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We are not being paid for the job. It makes all the difference 
in the world whether it is a blacksmith’s shop on the outside, or 
whether it is one on the inside, and I for one want to protest 
against any action being’ taken here until the matter is carefully 
analyzed. . 

R. W. Bell (I. C.): We have approached the matter of weld- 
ing very carefully, and we want to go on record as protesting 
against the manner in which truck side frames have been welded. 
We have had some very bad accidents because of the fact that 
they were simply soldered. I do not believe that you should 
have licensed welders. By selecting men carefully from among 
our various apprentices we can do all that is necessary to train 
efficient welders. By appointing the most intelligent men for 
this class of work we can get good results. 

J. J. Tatum (B. & O.): Autogenous welding is a very deep 
subject. At the last convention we applied the emergency 
brakes and stopped perhaps too short. As Mr. Bell has said, 
there has been some very bad welding done; in fact there have 
been attempts to weld, and parts of cars have been passed as 
being welded that were not welded. According to the descrip- 
tion which is given by some of our men they have the appear- 
ance of being whitewashed. 

We can do more welding than we have decided should be 
done, but it must be done under the direction of some respon- 
sible official. It is not only necessary to consider the method 
of welding, but the part to be welded. The question many 
times is the character of the casting or forging that we are un- 
dertaking to weld. Is it worth welding? We may apply a 
good weld to a bad casting, and if we do we have gained 
nothing, and therefore, good supervision is necessary to get 
proper welding of the proper material. 

F. W. Brazier (N. Y. C.): I want to bear out what Mr. 
Tatum and Mr. Fuller have said. You will notice that the com- 
mittee asks for further time in which to make a study of the 
matter. We have some mighty poor welding, and it is better 
not to weld at all unless we can do it right; it is better to scrap 
the material rather than pay in accidents on the road. We have 
quite a bright set of men on the railroad, and by supervision 
and the work which this committee is going to do I feel con- 
fident we shall develop good men. 

I. S. Downing (C. C. C. & St. L.):, There is just one ques- 
tion in my mind on this matter of welding. It is a preferred 
job, and under the National Agreement I suppose we will have 
to bulletin the job. 

Prof. Kinsey: I am afraid that you have lost track of what 
I said first—that I came to you as a member of the American 
Welding Society, not of the A. S. M. E. My motive this morn- 
ing was entirely an unselfish one, prompted by the desire to 
obtain exactly what you men want. We have asked the 
A. S. M. E. to hold off with any more restrictions and to stop 
their discussion of this whole situation until the organizations 
can get its committee together, discuss the question and estab- 
lish the limitations. If it is not best in your judgment to license 
welders, then we won’t license welders, that is all. 

E. Wanamaker (C. R. I. & P.): The American Welding So- 
ciety has done some very good work along research lines. As 
I understand it, they are not proposing to set any particular 
limitations, but to try and co-ordinate the efforts of all organ- 
izations interested in autogenous welding, in order that each 
one may benefit from the findings of the other. So far as 
that goes, it might be well to have the railway organizations 
cooperate, and eventually they can make definite limitations, 
then the autogenous welding industry is certainly in its infancy, 
but we do know one thing: that the complications in the reduc- 
tion of costs of maintenance and operation are going to force 
us to use many new processes. To use them intelligently, it 
will require intelligent investigation and research, which no 
doubt will be a continuous process for some years to come. 
I think that we should confine our work within certain definite 
limitations. After it has been proved and demonstrated that 
we can go farther afield, then the limit should be raised, and 
I think that is what this organization is going to do. At pres- 
ent we have excellent equipment available for thermit, gas 
and electric autogenous welding, but there are three prime 
requisites to be met in any or all of these three processes, if 
the welding is to be successful. Agreeing with the chairman 
of the committee, that the failures in autogenous welded parts 
have been in part due to the fact that they were not welded, 
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if we are going to get these welds done properly, we must 
make sure of the three prime requisites, which are: first, proper 
material for making welds; second, rules for using those mate- 
rials; and third, intelligent application of the process in the 
design, to the various mechanical devices or articles that are to 
be welded. To secure that cooperation we need a man who 
is skilled in making the weld and blowing the metal into the 
weld. 

We should all realize that in any autogenous weld the 
best we can do is to put good cast iron, cast steel, or alloy 
steel, into the casting. That being the case, certainly no effort 
should be spared to secure the proper materials for welding. If 
we are going to join high grade materials, whether it be in truck 
frames or boiler steel, we should first secure good materials to 
go into the weld. We should spare no expense or pains in an 
unceasing endeavor to thoroughly train our mechanics until they 
are capable of making first-class welds with a good high average 
of efficiency and factor of safety. Everybody in the mechanical 
department, having to do with the application of welding, should 
get down on the ground and study the application, so that it can 
be intelligently applied. 

A. M. Simons (P. S. & N.): One of the most prolific sources 
of poor welds is their extended operations before the welders 
and those in charge have time thoroughly to master the process 
themselves. Their ambition to make a showing in the way 
of saving parts that have formerly been scrapped has frequently 
led men in the wrong direction, and caused them to use welding 
where it should not have been employed. We should proceed 
with that degree of caution which will insure confidence in the 
man that is doing the work; ability to supervise in the man 
who is responsible for the work in its last analysis, and also 
the ability to judge as to whether the materials should be welded 
or not. As to the licensing of welders, it is simply a term, 
meaning qualification. That is a matter to be decided upon by 
the different people interested in welding. The A. S. M. E. will, 
of course, treat this matter in the light as it appears to them, 
and you gentlemen should, I believe, do the same. But I bespeak 


Report on Specifications 


{HE COMMITTEE SUBMITS its re- 
port covering the different 
subjects which were re- 
viewed during the past year, 
with recommendations as 
shown under the respective 
exhibits. All references to 
page number relate to the 
1917-18 Proceedings of the 
Master Mechanics’ Associ- 
ation or to the 1918 Proceed- 
ings of the Master Car 
Builders’ Association : 

Exhibit A.—Specifications 
for Steel Tires, page 221, 
M. M., to be modified as 
shown in Exhibit A and 
adopted as Recommended 
Practice. 

Exhabit B.— Specifications 
for Boiler and Fire Box Steel for Locomotive Equipment, page 
244, M. M., to be modified as shown in Exhibit B and adopted 
as Standard. 

Exhibit C.—Specifications for Lined Journal Bearings, page 
1033, M. C. B., to be modified as shown in Exhibit C and 
adopted as Recommended Practice. 

Exhibit D.—Specifications for Annealed and Unannealed 
Carbon Steel Axles, Shafts and other Forgings, page 254, M. M., 
to be modified as shown in Exhibit D and adopted as Recom- 
mended Practice. 

Exhibit E—Specifications for Solid Wrought Carbon Steel 
Wheels, page 239, M. M., to be modified as shown in Exhibit E 
and adopted as Standard. 

Exhibit F.—Specifications for Bronze Bearings for Locomo- 
tives, page 304, M. M., to be modified as shown in Exhibit F 
and adopted as Recommended Practice. 
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of this body, your cordial co-operation and support, and assist- 
ance in building up a society that can do you a good in this 
field. In doing that, you will also give yourselves added protec- 
tion against what has been mentioned here to-day as unsatisfac- 
tory welds—welds of a character that cause you to look upon 
the problem with a degree of caution that in some instances has 
been taken as a condemnation. Certainly bad welding should be 
condemned, and good welding should be commended and ex- 
tended, so far as it can be without endangering the character of 
the work that is being turned out. 

C. F. Giles (L. & N.): Mr. Downing spoke of the require- 
ments of the National Agreement, with respect to seniority 
governing the selection of men for doing this class of work, and 
created some levity, but in my opinion it is a very serious prob- 
lem that we are dealing with in that respect, and I feel that this 
Association should go on record as advocating the establishment 
of the welding art as a separate trade, so that men can be trained 
for that class of work, and thus remove the embarrassment result- 
ing from having it done by men belonging to the various crafts. 
It has caused a great deal of dissatisfaction ever since the present 
National Agreement became effective. 

R. W. Bell (I. C.): If I understand the National Agreement 
correctly, there is nothing in that agreement which says that weld- 
ing is a preferred job. In the matter of welding, you can select 
your men, and we do select our men as to merit and ability from 
the different crafts. 

H. M. Curry (N. P.): I agree fully with what Mr. Giles says. 
On the Northern Pacific Mr. Bell could not put across his pro- 
gram that he just speaks of as being effective on the Illinois 
Central, and I hope that Mr. Giles’ suggestion will be made ef- 
fective. I am in hearty accord with him. There isn’t any occa- 
sion for levity about the proposition. We are confronted with a 
mountain of trouble in connection with it, and my thought in mak 
ing any remarks at all is, whether this is the proper time and place 
to consider a situation that must eventually be changed. 

The motion that the paper be received and printed was put to a 
vote, and unanimously carried. 


and Tests for Materials 


Exhibit G—Specifications for Carbon Steel Axles for Cars, 
Locomotive Tenders and Engine Trucks, page 229, M. M., to 
be modified as shown in Exhibit G and adopted as Standard. 

Exhibit H.—Specifications for Solid Staybolt Iron, page 317, 
M. M., to be modified as shown in Exhibit H and adopted 
as Recommended Practice. 

Exhibit I—Specifications for Hollow Staybolt Iron—New 
Specification to be presented as shown in Exhibit J and adopted 
as Recommended Practice. 

Exhibit J.—Specifications for Tender Tank Hose—New 
Specifications. To be presented as shown in Exhibit J and 
adopted as Recommended Practice. 


Exhibit A—Tires, Steel—Locomotives and Cars 


RECOMMENDED PRACTICE 


PROPOSED FORM 

1. Classes—(a) These specifications cover three classes of tires. 

(b) The purposes for which these classes are frequently used are as 
follows: : 

Class A, for driving tires for passenger locomotives; | 

Class B, for driving tires for freight locomotives and tires for locomo- 
tive-truck, sender-arech trailer and car wheels, and miscellaneous service; 

ass C, for driving tires for switching locomotives. 


I—MANUFACTURE 
2. Process—(a) The steel shall be made by the open-hearth or electric 
rocess. 
4 II—CHEMICAL PROPERTIES AND TESTS é 
3. Chemical Composition—The steek shall conform to the following 
requirements as to chemical composition 





Carbon: Per cent 
Clams De. iwavvuctcnssceseedegesasedweatens 0.50—0.70 
CUAGG Se ac dvtacucetoetnnetetccesutnee saan 0.60—0.80 
Clase. Cn ccccvcdscccssvecetendemigivos ss -. -0.70—0.85 

Matiganeie .cccccccccccecccectGecesteccébens 0:50—0.75 

Phosphorus 0.05 

SUIGRUE ssccoccavscevsseutneet fo etu2 0.05 

SHHCOR cece cnc cte noone eGebe OTRAe th aaah shee 0.15—0.35 


4. Ladle Analyses—An analysis of each melt of steel shall be made 
by the manufacturer to determine the percentages of carbon, manganese, 
shetpbedun, sulphur and silicon. This analysis shall be miade on ae 
taken at least %4 in. beneath the surface of a test ingot taken during t 
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pouring of the melt. The chemical composition thus determined shall be 
reported to the purchaser or his representative and shall conform to the 
requirements specified in Section 3. 

os Check Analyses—Analyses to represent each melt may be made by 
the purchaser from turnings taken from a tire or from a tension test 
specimen, if the tension test is specified. The chemical composition thus 
determined shall conform to the requirements specified in Section 3. 


III—PuysicaL Properties AND TESTS 


6. Tension Tests—If tension tests from representative bars in accordance 
with Section 7 are specified by the purchaser, the tensile properties shown 
shall conform to the following minimum requirements: 


Class A ClassB Class C 


Tensile strength, Ib. per sq. in......... 105,000 115,000 125,000 
Elongation in 2 in., per cent.........++. 12 10 8 
Reduction of area, per cent..........¢ ,. 16 14 12 


7. Tension-Test Specimens—(a) The tension-test specimen representing 
each melt shall be taken from a test ingot taken during the pouring of 
the melt, and shall have received approximately the same amount of work 
as the tires which it represents. 

(b) The specimens shall conform to the dimensions shown in Fig. 1. 
The ends shall be of a form to fit the holders of the testing machine in 
such a way that the load shall be axial. 


Radius not 


less than 1/6" l : 
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8. Number of Tests—(a) If specified by the purchaser, one tension test 
shall be made from each melt. 

(b) If any test specimen shows defective machining or develops flaws, it 
may be discarded and another specimen substituted. 

(c) If the percentage of elongation of any test specimen is less than 
that specified in Seciton 6 and any part of the fracture is more than 
% in. from the center of the gage length, as indicated by scribe scratches 
marked on the specimen before testing, a retest shall be allowed. 

9. Retests—If the results of the tension test for any melt do not con- 
form to the requirements of Section 6, a retest may be made on a specimen 
cut from a tire of the same melt furnished at the expense of the manu- 
facturer. This retest shall give results conforming to the requirements of 
Section 6. 

IV—MatTInc 


10. Mating—The tires shall be grouped as to outside diameters and 
shipped in sets. 


V—PERMISSIBLE VARIATIONS IN DIMENSIONS 
11. Permissible Variations—Tires may be furnished with all surfaces 
as rolled, and shall conform to the dimensions specified within the fol- 
lowing permissible variations: 


(a) The height of flange shall not be less, but may be x in. more than 
that specified. 


(b) The thickness of flange shall not vary more than ¢ in. from that 
specified. 

(c) The radius of throat shall not vary more than in, over nor mor 
than in. under that specified. % ” 

(d) The width of tire shall not vary more than % in. over nor more 
than ¥ in. under that specified. 

(e) The rough inside diameter shall not be more, but may be % in. 
less than that specified. When finished inside diameter only is specified, 
the rough diameter shall be from ¥ in. to x in. less than this diameter. 


(f) Unless otherwise specified, the outside diameter when 54 in. or under 
shal not be less, but may be % in, more than that specified; and when 
over 54 in. shall not vary more than % in. under nor more than % in. 
over that specified. 

_(g) The tires shall be furnished in sets and the variation in outside 
diameters in each set shall not exceed yx in. for tires 33 in. or under 
in outside diameter, nor exceed # in. for tires over 33 in. in outside 
diameter. 

(h) Tires shall not be out of round more than x in. for tires 33 in. or 
under in outside diameter, nor more than % in. for tires over 33 in. in 
outside diameter. 

VI—FinisH 


12, Finish—The tires shall be free from injurious defects and shall 
have a workmanlike finish. 
VII—MarxkINncG 


13. Marking—The name or brand and serial number of the manufac- 
turer shall be legibly stamped on the tire close to the inside edge, where 
they will not be removed at the last turning. Set numbers shall be legibly 
stenciled on each tire. 


VIII—Insrection anp REJECTION 


14. Inspection—The inspector representing the purchaser shall hav 
free entry at all times while work on the contract of the purchaser is 
being performed, to all parts of the manufacturer’s works which concern 
the manufacture of the tires ordered. The manufacturer shall afford the 
inspector, free of charge, all reasonable facilities to satisfy him that the 
tires are being furnished in accordance with these specifications. Unless 
otherwise specified, all tests (except check analyses) and inspection shall 
be made at the place of manufacture prior to shipment. 

15. Rejections—Tires which show injurious defects while being finished 
by the a will be rejected, and the manufacturer shall be notified. 

16. Rehearing—Samples tested in accordance with Section 5, which 


represent rejected tires, shall be preserved for two weeks from the date of 
the test report. 
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Exhibit B—Steel, Boiler and Fire-Box, for 
Locomotive Equipment 


STANDARD 
PROPOSED FORM 


1. Scope—These specification cover two grades of steel for boilers for 
locomotives, namely: flange and fire-box. 


I—MANUFACTURE 
2. Process—Unchanged. 


II—CHEMICAL PROPERTIES AND TESTS 
3. Chemical Compositions—Manganese range for fire-box steel changed 
from .30—.50 per cent to .30—.60 per cent. 
4. Ladle Analyses—No essential change. 
5. Check Analyses—No essential change. 


III—Puysicat PROPERTIES AND TESTS 

6. Tension Tests—Unchanged. ' ; 

7. Modification in arene — <a) For material over 3% in. in thickness, 
a deduction of 0.5 from the percentage of elongation specified in Section 6 
(a) shall be made for each increase of % in. in thickness above % in. 

(b) For material % in. or under in thickness, the elongation shall bs 
measured on a gage length of 24 times the thickness of the specimen. 

8. Bend Test—The test specimen shall bend cold through 180 deg. with- 
out cracking on the outside of the bent portion, as follows: For material 
1 in. or under in thickness, around a pin the diameter of which is equal 
to the thickness of the specimen; and for material over 1 in. in thickness, 
around a pin the diameter of which is equal to twice the thickness of the 
specimen. 

9. Homogeneity Test—Unchanged, but specified for fire-box steel. 

10. Test Specimen—(a) Tension test specimens shall be taken longi- 
tudinally from the bottom of the finished rolled material, and bend _ test 
specimens shall be taken transversely from the middle of the top of the 
finished rolled material. The longitudinal test specimen shall be taken in 
the direction of the longitudinal axis of the ingot, and the transverse 
specimens at right angles to that axis. 

(¥) Tension and bend test specimens shall be of the full thickness of 
material as rolled, and shall be machined to the form and dimensions 
shown in Fig. 1 (unchanged), except that bend test specimens may be 
machined with both edges parallel. 

11. Number of Tests—(a) One tension and one bend test shall be 
made from each plate as rolled. In addition, one homogeneity test shall 
be made from each fire-box plate as rolled. . 

(b) If any test specimen shows defective machining or develops flaws, 
it may be discarded and another specimen substituted. : ; 

(c) If the percentage of elongation of any tension test specimen is less 
than that specified in Section 6 (a) and any part of the fracture is out- 
side the middle third of the gage length, as indicated by scribe scratches 
marked on the specimen before testing, a retest shall be allowed. 


IV—PERMISSIBLE VARIATIONS IN WEIGHT AND THICKNESS 


12. Gage—Unchanged. 
13. Weight—Unchanged. 


V—FInNISsH 
14, Finish—Unchanged. 


VI—MarkING 


15. Marking—(a) The name or brand of the manufacturer, melt or slab 
number, grade, and the lowest tensile strength for its grade specified in 
Section 6 (a), shall be legibly stamped on each plate. The melt or slab 
number shall be legibly stamped on each test specimen. 

(b) When specified on the order, plates shall be match-marked as defined 
in paragraph (c) so that the test specimens representing them may 
identified. When more than one plate is sheared from a single slab or 
ingot each shall be match-marked so that they may all be identified with 
the test specimen representing them. f 2 

(c) Each match mark shall consist of two overlapping circles each not 
less than 1% in. in diameter, placed upon the shear lines, and made by 
separate impressions of a single-circle steel die. 

(d) Match-marked coupons shall match with the sheets represented and 
only those which match properly shall be accepted. 


VII—INspeEcTION AND REJECTION 
16. Inspection—No essential change. 
17. Rejection—Unchanged. : k 
18. Rehearing—Samples tested in accordance with Section 5, which 
represent rejected material, shall be preserved for two weeks from the 
date of test report. 


Exhibit C—Bearings, Journal, Lined 
RECOMMENDED PRACTICE 


PROPOSED FORM 

1. Scope—These specifications cover journal bearings for use on locomo- 
tive tenders, passenger train cars and freight train cars. 

. Manufacture—Before lining, the brass backs shall be bored and 
thoroughly tinned in accordance with the best standard practice. The 
thickness of linings which is desired shall be specified in the order. If it 
is not specified, linings one-quarter inch thick shall be furnished. After 
lining, the ends.of the bearings shall be made smooth by scraping, filing 
or machining. They must not ground or rubbed with abrasive materials. 


I—CHEMICAL PROPERTIES AND TESTS 
3. Composition of Back— 


Per CENT 

B 
Lead ...... ee ee ee eee ee ee 24 to 30 
ME. wkGireteedeneedatbe cukeaes Lenemernene Oe Ff 4 (min.) 
Total of other impurities, maximum......... 4 3 
Copper ...... bpebeentaborscdcencaeneehess cer OG ar 63 to 72 


Within the ranges permitted, the tin and lead should vary, if at all, in 
oo directions, the tin being increased for the lower percentages of 
ead. 

The owner of the equipment on which the bearings are to be used shall 
specify which class of metal is desired. If he does not do so, metal of 
Class A shall be furnished. 
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4, Composition of Lining— 


Per Cent 
Cc 
Ce eaten eee etee ees eekans agen 3 to 5 0.5 to 1.5 
Antimony ......- pee c eee ee eee ecerecenececs S$ to 10 www ewece 
Antimony plu® tin ....cccccssccccseseces 12 to 14 3% 5 
Arsenic, maximum .........-- ogecccessees i  wddeuneee 
Total of other impurities, maximum....... 0.5 0.5 
a AG, cs id Gre Wan 6a al G aie W696 .0rg) erwin eee eee 85 to 88 94 to 96 


Metal of Class C is for linings of a nominal thickness over % in. 
Metal of Class D is for linings of % in. or less in nominal thickness. 
This classification is independent of the composition of the back. Either 
composition of the back may be used with the composition of lining metal 
specified for the thickness of lining which is ordered. P 

5. Analysis—The sample for chemical analysis of the shell shall consist 
of a thorough mixture of equal quantities of fine drillings taken at three 
points on the bearing, surface metal being discarded. The sample for 
analysis of the lining shall be taken by scraping the lining, after removing 
surface metal. 

II—PuysicaL PROPERTIES AND TESTS 

6. Tests—The finished casting representing a lot for acceptance shall 
be broken, either longitudinally or transversely, or both, in order to ascer- 
tain the uniformity of the grain of the metal. When this fracture shows 
separation or imperfect mixing of component parts or dross or dirt spots, 
the lot shall be rejected. 

7. Number of Tests—Unchanged. 


III—PERMISSIBLE VARIATIONS 


8. Gaging—All bearings shall conform to the latest standards of the 
Mechanical Section of the American Railroad Association, with respect to 
form and dimensions and variations therefrom. 


IV—Finisu 
9, Finish—Unchanged. 


V—MarkING 


10. Marking—Each lot of 300 or less shall bear a serial number, com- 
mencing with one at the beginning of the year and ent, comeee 
e bear- 


tively until the end of the year, at each manufacturer’s plant. 
ings shall be cast with marks as shown in Fig. 1. 
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VI—INSPECTION AND REJECTION 


11. Inspection—Unchanged, except last sentence, which reads: “Such 
tests shall show the material to conform to Sections 3, 4, 5 and 6.” 

12, Rejection—Unchanged. . : 

13. Rehearing—Samples tested in accordance with Section 11-(b), 
which renresent rejected material, shall be preserved for 14 days from 
date of test report. 


Exhibit D—Axles, Shafts and Other Forgings, 
Annealed and Unannealed 


RECOMMENDED PRACTICE 


PROPOSED FORM 


1. Scope—(a) These specifications cover two classes of forgings, dis- 
tinguished, respectively, as ‘““Medium” and “Mild.” Medium forgings are 
intended for the important large forged parts of locomotives, such as 
axles, rods, rod straps, pins, guides, etc. Mild forgings are to be used 
only where so ordered, for parts of minor importance, and those which 
are to be case-hardened, etc. A : A 

(b) The manufacturer may, at his option, furnish annealed forgings 
when unannealed forgings are specified by the purchaser, provided they 
conform to the requirements specified for unannealed forgings. 

(c) Unless otherwise specified, annealed material shall be furnished 
for medium forgings. All axles over 6 in. in diameter at center shall be 
annealed. Mild forgings may be furnished unannealed unless otherwise 
specified. 

I—MANUFACTURE 

2. Process—The steel may be made by the open-hearth or electric 

rocess. 

7 3. Prolongation for Test—The manufacturer and the purchaser shall 
aeree upon forging on which a prolongation for test purposes shall be 
provided. 

4. se For annealing, the forgings shall be allowed to 
become cold after forging. They shall then be uniformly reheated to the 
proper temperature ‘to refine the grain (a group thus reheated being known 
as an annealing charge) and allowed to cool uniformly. 

(b) Material ordered to these specifications must under no circum- 
stances be quenched. 


II—CHEMICAL PROPERTIES AND TESTS 


5. Chemical Composition—The steel shall conform to the following 
requirements as to chemical composition: 
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Medium Mild 

forgings forgings 
CONES ck ielwc wc cars vulansae un 0.38—0.52 0.08—0.18 per cent 
MN Sota a Odessa ec veek 0.40—0.70 Max. 0.55 per cent 
gE ROSE re errs: Max. 0.05 Max. 0.05 per cent 
RE avs wad Gloves «\taesaarho Max. 0.05 Max. 0.05 per cent 


6. Ladle Analyses—An analysis of each melt of steel shall be made 
be the manufacturer to determine the percentages of carbon, manganese, 
phosphorus, sulphur and silicon. This analysis shall be made on drillings 
taken at least 4% in. beneath the surface of a test ingot taken during the 
pouring of the melt. The chemical composition thus determined shall be 
reported to the purchaser or his representative and shall conform to the 
requirements specified in Section 

7. Check Analyses—Analyses may be made by the purchaser from a 
forging representing each melt, which shall conform to the requirements 
specified in Section 5. Drillings for analysis may be taken from the 
forging or from a full-sized prolongation of the same, at any point mid- 
way between the center and surface, or turnings may be taken from a 
test specimen. 


IIlI—Puysicat PROPERTIES AND TESTS 


8. Tension Tests—(a) Medium forgings shall conform to the following 
minimum requirements as to tensile properties: 

For forgings whose maximum outside diameter or over all thickness is 
not over 12 in. when unannealed and not over 20 in. when annealed. 


UNANNEALED 


Elongation in 
2 in., per cent 


Reduction of 
= 5 area, per cent 
Yield point, 


Size, outside Tens. str., 


Inverse Not Inverse Not 
diameter or over lb. per Ib. per : A 
all thickness sq. in, sq. in. speed under ratio under 
1 600 000 2 200 000 
Not over 8 in. 75000 0.5 tens. str. 18 24 
tens. str. tens. str. 
1 500 000 2 000 000 
Over 8 to 12 in., in- 
ee Ore 75000 0.5 tens. str. 17 22 
tens. str. tens. str. 
ANNEALED 
1 800 000 2 800 000 
Not over 8 in. 80000 0.5 tens. str. 20 32 
tens. str. tens. str. 
1 725 000 2 640 000 
Over 8 to 12 in., in- 
COME oas0ssce 80000 0.5 tens. str. 19 30 
tens. str. tens. str. 
: 1 650 000 2 400 000 
Over 12 to 20 in., 
inclusive ..... = 80000 0.5 tens. str. 18 28 
tens. str. tens. str. 


(b) The classification by size of the forging shall be determined by the 
specified diameter or thickness which governs the size of the prolongation 
from which the test specimen is taken. 

(c) Mild forgings of all sizes shall conform to the following minimum 
requirements as to tensile properties: 


Tensile strength, Ib. per sq. in. ...csesccecee ‘ 47,000 

POE SORE ain 0 sae Gansie vs aise seen ese eajaniweis 0.5 tensile strength 
Biongation. in 2: in., Her Cents. sccvccee<ewocee 30 
Reduction of area, per cent... .ccccccoccccsces 45 


(d) The yield point shall be determined by the drop of the beam of the 
testing machine, the speed of the cross head of the machine not exceeding 
% in. per minute. For the determination of tensile strength the speed 
shall not exceed 1% in. per minute. 

(c) Tests of annealed forgings shall be made only after final annealing. 

9. Tension Test Specimens—No essential change. 

10. Number of Tests—Unchanged except: 

(c) Sections 9 and 10 changed to Sections 8 and 9. 

(e) Section 9 (a) changed to Section 8. 

11. Retest—(a) Reference to Section 11 changed to Section 10. 

(b) When annealed forgings are specified, if the fracture of any tension 
test specimen shows over 15 per cent crystalline, a second test shall be 
made. If the fracture of the second specimen shows over 15 per cent 
crystalline, the forgings represented by such specimens shall be reannealed. 


IV—WorKMANSHIP AND FINISH 


12. Workmanship—The forgings shall conform to the size and shapes 
specified by the purchaser. When centered, 60 deg. centers shall be used 
with large diameter or countersink not less than % in., and with clearance 
drilled % in. deep. 

13. Finish—Unchanged. 

V—MarkKING 

14. Marking—Unchanged. 


VI—INSPECTION AND REJECTION 

15. Inspection—Unchanged except for the elimination of posses (c). 

16. Rejection—Forgings which show injurious defects while being fin- 
ies by the purchaser will be rejected and the manufacturer shall be 
notified. 

17. Rehearing—Samples tested in accordance with Section 15 (b), which 
represent rejected forgings, shall be preserved for two weeks from the 
date of test report. 


Exhibit E—Wheels, Solid Wrought Carbon Steel 


STANDARD 


PROPOSED FORM 


1. Scope—These specifications cover all solid wrought carbon steed 
wheels for locomotives and cars. 
e 
I—MANUFACTURE 


2. Process—The steel shall be made by the open-hearth or electric 
process. 


II—CHEMICAL PROPERTIES AND TESTS 
3. Chemical Composition—Unchanged. 
4. Ladle Analyses—No essential change. 
5. Check Analyses—No essential change. 
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ITI—To.erances 


6. Tolerances—(a)Wheels should be furnished rough-bored and with 
faced hubs, and have a contour of tread and flange as rolled or machined 
according to Figure Sheet A. R. A. 16A. They should conform to dimen- 
sions specified within the following tolerances: (Unchanged except as shown 


low.) 
(h) The limit of wear groove to be located as shown on Sheet A. R. A. 


(j) The hub may be either 10 in. or 11 in. in diameter, as specified 
for car and tender wheels and outside hub of engine-truck wheels an 
13% in. and 15 in. in diameter for inside hubs on engine-truck wheels. 
Maximum variation of % in. below. The thickness of the wall of the 
finished bored hub shall not vary more than % in. at any two points on 
the same wheel. ; 

(1) The depression of the hub must be made so that the distance from 
the outside face of the hub to the line “AB” shall not exceed 14 in. for 
wheels used on 5% in. axles and under, and lye in. for wheels used on 
6 by 11 in, axles, as shown on Sheets A: R. A. 25, 25A, and 25B. For 
engine-truck wheels the distance from the inside face of the hub to the line 
“AB” shall not be less than 3% in. 

(t) Gages and tapes used shall be A. R. A. Standard or Recommended 
Practice, as follows: 


Wheel circumference measure ...... ccccctshn Re BM. Sheet 36-3. 
Maximum flange thickness gage............-A. R. A. Sheet 16. 
Minimum flange thickness gage......... ...-A, R, A. Sheet 16. 
DE OED vcccccdccovceeveeeveeevecs A. R. A. Sheet 16-A. 
Gage for measuring service metal..........A. R. A. Sheet C-1. 
FEE GEES co ccecccscccereoes eeebiueoe ..--A, R. A. Sheet 16-A. 


IV—BranDING 


7. Branding—The name or brand of the manufacturer, date and manu- 
facturer’s serial number shall be legibly stamped on each wheel, also pur- 
chaser’s initials and serial number, if specified, in accordance with Sheet 
A, R. A, C2 The tape size shall be legibly marked on each wheel. 


V—FInIsH 
8. Finish—Unchanged. 


VI—InspEcTION 

9. Inspection—(a), (b) and (c) unchanged. 
(d) Wheels which show injurious defects while being finished by the 
purchaser shall be rejected, and manufacturer promptly notified. si 

(e) Samples tested in accordance with Section 5, which represent rejected 
wheels, shall be preserved for two weeks from the date of test report. 

f) The initials and serial number of the purchaser, referred to in 
Section 7, shall be obliterated from all rejected wheels in the presence of 
the inspector. 


Exhibit F—Bearings, Bronze, for Locomotives 
RECOMMENDED PRACTICE 


PROPOSED FORM 
1. Scope—Unchanged. 


I—CueEMICcAL PROPERTIES AND TESTS 


2. Chemical Composition—The material shall conform to the following 
requirements as to chemical composition: 


Phosphor Hard Medium Soft 

bronze bronze bronze bronze 

Copper, not over, per cent. 82 80 77 69 

Tin, not less, per cent..... 8 8 7 oy 

Phosphorus, per cent....... 0.4—1 0—0.1 0.2—0.6 ...... 

BGG, POY GUE. 606i 66ds 8—13 10—15 14—20 26—33 
Other elements and impuri- 

ties, not over, per cent.. 1 1 1 1 


3. Analyses—Unchanged. 


-II—Puystcat PROPERTIES AND TESTS 


4. Tests—The casting representing a lot for acceptance shall be broken 
through the center and parallel with the longitudinal axis of the bearing 
in order to ascertain the uniformity of the grain of the metal. When this 
fracture shows separation or men Me mixing of component parts, or dross 
or dirt spots, the lot shall be rejected. 

Number of Tests—One sample may be taken for chemical analyses 
from each lot of 5,000 lb. or less. One casting may be taken for fracture 
test from each lot of 100 castings or less. 


ITI—PeERMIsSIBLE VARIATION 
6. Gaging—Unchanged. 
IV—FINIsH 


7. Finish—Unchanged. 
V—MArKING 
8. Marking—Each lot of 100 castings or fraction thereof shall bear a 
serial number, commencing with 1 at the beginning of the year and con- 
tinuing consecutively ‘untif the end of the year. All bearings shall also 
have cast on them the manufacturer’s initials or trade-mark, the pattern 
number, and such other marks as are shown on the drawings. 


VI—INsPEcTION AND REJECTION 

9. Inspection—Paragraph (c) eliminated. 

10. Rejection—Material which, subsequent to above tests at the mills 
or elsewhere, and its acceptance, shows any defects shall be rejected and 
shall be replaced at the expense of the manufacturer. 

11. Rehearing—Samples tested in accordance with Section 9-(b), which 
represent rejected material, shall be held for fourteen days from date of 
test report. 


Exhibit G—Axles, Carbon Steel, for Cars, Locomotive 
Tenders and Engine Trucks 
. STANDARD 


PROPOSED FORM 


1, Scope—(a) These specifications cover axles up to and including those 
6™% in. in diameter at the center. Axles over 6% in. in diameter at the 


center shall be purchased under the latest issue of the Specifications for 
Annealed Carbon Steel Axles, or Specifications for Quenched and Tem- 


pered Alloy Steel 
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annealed. 
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to and including those 6 in. in diameter at the center may 
ut all axles over 6 in. in diameter at the center shall be 


(b) Axles wu 


I—MANUFACTURE 
2. Process—(a) Steel shall be made by the open-hearth or electric 


process. 


(b) All axles over 6 in. in diameter at the center shall be annealed by 


allowing the finished forgings to become cold after forging, then uniformly 


reheating to the proper temperature to refine the grain, and allowing to 
cool uniformly. 


II—CueEMICAL PROPERTIES AND TESTS 


3. Chemical Composition—The steel shall conform to the following 
requirements as to chemical composition: 





Carbon, per Cent. .ccescccce dpe whtn bkeaebese 0.38-0.52 
Manganese, per cent......... ésecse - -0.40-0.70 

osphorus, not over, per Cent.........eeeeeee é 0.05 
Sulphur, not over, per cent........- Sb edeccvetes 0.05 


4. Ladle Analyses—No essential change. 

5. Check Analyses—Analyses may be made by the purchaser from one 
axle representing each melt. The chemical composition thus determined 
shall conform to the requirements specified in Sction 3. The drillings for 
these analyses shall be from one end of test axle at any point midway 
between the center and surface, using a % in. drill. 


IlI—Puysicat Properties AND TESTS 


6. Drop Tests—(a) The test axle shall be so placed on supports 3 ft. 
apart that the tup will strike it midway between the ends. It shall stand 
without fracture five blows from a tup of 2,240 lb. falling from a height H, 
such that H in feet equals the square of the diameter of the axle at the 
center in inches, H = d?. The axle shall be turned through 180 deg. after 
the first and third blows. 

(b) The permanent set produced le the first blow shall not exceed that 

iven by the following formulas, in which L = length of axle in inches and 
es diameter of axle at center in inches. 


For axles over 65 in. in length: 








L d 4 i (1) 
_——— + We coccdccveesconcs oes 
1.94 2 : 
For axles 65 in. or under in length: 
L d 
a me > 2 EA cwesssecstenes naceeeeas 
1.9d 2 


(c) The American Railway Association has adopted five standard sizes 
of axles, the requirements for which, based on the above formula (1), are 
given in the following table: 


Diameter of Maximum 


Size of axle Lengthof Height of permanent 
journal, at center, axle, drop, Number of set, 
in. in. in. lows in. 
3% by 7 44% 83% 18 5 8% 
4% by 8 4% 8454 22% 5 74 
5 by 9 5% 86% 29 5 6% 
5% by 10 5% 884 34% 5 5% 
6 byll 6x5 90% 41% 5 4% 


(d) The maximum permanent set is the difference between the distance 
from a straight edge to the middle point of the axle, measured before the 
first blow, and the distance measured in the same manner after the blow. 
The straight.edge shall rest only on the collars or the ends of the axle. 

(e) The temperature of the test axle shall be between 40° and 120° F. 

7. Drop-test Machine—The anvil of the drop-test machine shall be 
supported on 12 springs, as shown on the A. R. A. drawings, and shall 
be free to move in a vertical direction, and shall weigh 17,500 Ib. The 
radii of the striking face of the tup and of the supports shall be 5 in. 


8. Number of Tests—One drop test shall be made from each melt. 
The weight of axles offered from any one melt shall not be less than the 
equivalent of the weight of thirty 6 x 11 in. axles, 


IV—WorKMANSHIP AND FINISH 

9. Workmanship—Unchanged except for the addition of the following 
paragraph: 

(b) Freight equipment axles, unless otherwise specified, shall have the 
wheel seats and journals rough turned. Engine truck and passenger car 
axles to be rough turned all over, except collars. The rough turning to 
be done with a tool of such shape that the surface is free from ridges 
and chatter marks. 

10. Finish—Unchanged. 


V—PERMISSIBLE VARIATIONS AND WEIGHTS 
11. Permissible Variation—The axles shall conform in size and shape 
to the standard A. R. A. drawings. Length shall not be less than shown 
and not more than % in. over. Diameters shall not be less than those 
shown or more than % in, over on smooth forged axles, or ve in. over 
on rough turned portions. 


VI—MarkKING AND STORING 
12. Marking—Unchanged. 
13. Storing—Unchanged. 


VII—Insrection AND REJECTION 
14. Inspection—Paragraph (d) eliminated. 
15. Rejection—Unchanged. 
16. Rehearing—Samples tested in accordance with Section 5, which 


represent rejected material, shall be preserved fourteen days from date of 
test report. 





Exhibit H—Staybolt Iron, Solid—Locomotives 
RECOMMENDED PRACTICE 
PROPOSED FORM 


1, Scope—Unchanged. 


I—MANvFACTURE 
2. Process—Unchanged. 
3. Definition of Terms—Unchanged. 
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II—CueEmMIcat PROPERTIES AND TESTS 
4. Chemical Composition—Phosphorus requirement eliminated. 


III—PuysicaL PROPERTIES AND TESTS 


5. Tension Tests—Unchanged. 

6. Bend Tests—(a) and (b) unchanged. 

(c) Bend tests may be made by pressure or by blows. 
7, Etch Tests—Unchanged. 

8. Test Specimens—Unchanged. 

9. Number of Tests—Unchanged. 


IV—PERMISSIBLE VARIATIONS IN GAGE 
10. Permissible Variations—Unchanged. 


V—FINIsH 
11. Finish—Unchanged. 
VI—MarkKING 
12. Marking—Unchanged. 


VII—INspEcTION AND REJECTION 
13. Inspection—Paragraph (c) eliminated. 
14. Rejection—Unchanged. ; , ‘ 
15. Rehearing—Samples tested in accordance with Section 13-(b), which 
represents rejected material, shall be held for fourteen days from date of 
test report. 


Exhibit I—Staybolt Iron, Hollow—Locomotive 


RECOMMENDED PRACTICE 


PROPOSED FORM. 


I—MANUFACTURE 


1. Process—The iron shall be rolled from a bloom, slab pile or box pile, 
made wholly from reworked puddled pig iron or reworked knobbled char- 
coal iron. The puddle mixtures and the component parts of the bloom, 
slab pile, or box pile, shall be free from any admixtures of iron scrap or 
steel. 

2. Definition of Terms—(a) Bloom is a solid mass of iron that has been 
hammered into a convenient size for rolling. 

* (b) Slab Pile—A slab pile is built up wholly of flat bars of iron of the 
full length of the pile. i 

(c) Box Pile—A box pile is a pile the sides, top and bottom of which 
are formed by four flat bars and the interior of which consists of a num- 
ber of small Care the full length of the pile. 

(d) Iron Scrap—This term applies only to foreign or bought scrap and 
does not include local mill products free from foreign or bought scrap. 


II—CuHEMICAL PROPERTIES AND TESTS 


3.. Chemical Composition—At the option of the purchaser and when so 
specified, chemical analysis shall be made, and drillings taken from tension 
test specimens shall conform to the following requirements as to chemical 
composition: 

Manganese, not over 0.10 per cent. 

4. Check Analyses—(a) An analysis may be made by the purchaser 
from a broken tension test specimen representing each lot as specified in 
Section 10 (a). The chemical composition thus determined shall conform 
to the requirements specified in Section 3. 

(b) Drillings for chemical analysis shall be so taken as to represent the 
entire cross section of the specimen. 


III—Puysicat PROPERTIES AND TESTS 


5. Tension Tests—(a) The iron shall conform to the following require- 
ments as to tensile properties: 


Tensile strength, lb. per sq. in, ........ee008 47,000-52,000 
Yield point, minimum Ib. per sq. in. ........ 0.55 tensile strength 
Elongation in 8 in., minimum per cent....... 28 

Reduction of area, minimum per cent........ 42 


(b) The yield point shall be determined by the dro 
testing machine. The speed of the cross head of the machine shall not 
exceed 3% in. per minute. For the tensile strength the speed shall not 
exceed 4 in. per minute. 

6. Cold-bend Tests—(a) The test specimen shall bend--cold through 
180 deg. flat on itself in both directions without fracture on the outside 
of the bent portion. 

(b) Bend tests may be made by pressure or by blows. 

7. Splitting Test—A piece not less than 3 inches long shall be split 
open from end to end by driving a drift through the hole. The structure 
thus exhibited shall be free from signs of imperfect welding and the 
presence of slag or scale. : 

8. Etch Tests*—The cross section of the test specimen shall be ground 
or polished, and etched for a sufficient period to develop the structure. 
This test shall show the material to have been rolled from a bloom, slab 
pile, or box pile, and to be free from steel. 

9. Test Specimens—All test specimens shall be of the full section of 
material as rolled. $ . 

10. Number of Tests—(a) Bars of each size shall be sorted into lots 
of 100 each. Two bars shall be selected at random from each lot or frac- 
tion thereof and tested as specified in Sections 5, 6 and 7, bat only one 
of these bars shall be tested as specified in Sections 3 and 8. 

(b) If any test specimen from either of the bars originally selected to 
represent a lot of material contains surface defects not visible before test- 
ing but visible after testing, or if a tension test specimen breaks outside 
the middle third of the gage length, the individual bar shall be rejected, 
and one retest from a different bar will be allowed. 


of the beam of the 


IV—PERMISSIBLE VARIATIONS IN GAGE 


11. Permissible Variations—The bars shall be truly round within 0.01 
in., and shall not vary more than 0.01 in. above nor more than 0.005 in. 
below the specified size. : : 

*A solution of two parts water, one part concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
and one part concentrated sulphuric acid is recommended for the etch test. 


V—FInNIsH 


12. Finish—The bars shall be smoothly rolled and free from_ slivers, 
depressions, seams, crop ends, and evidences of being burnt. The hole 
shall be as nearly axial and as nearly round as the best manufacturing 
practice permits, and shall have an area equivalent to that of a round hole 
Ys in. in diameter. The hole shall be free from slag and other obstructions. 
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VI—MArKING 


13. Marking—The bars shall be stamped or marked with the name or 
brand of the manufacturer. 


VII—INsPEcTION AND REJECTION 


14. Inspection—(a) The inspector representing the purchaser shall have 
free entry at all times, while work on the contract of the purchaser is 
being performed, to all parts of the manufacturer’s works which concern 
the manufacture of the material ordered. The manufacturer shall afford 
the inspector, free of charge, all reasonable facilities to satisfy him that 
the material is being furnished in accordance with these specifications. 


Tests and inspection at the place of manufacture shall be made prior to 
shipment. 

(b). The purchaser may make the tests to govern the acceptance or 
rejection of material in his own laboratory or elsewhere. Such tests, how- 
ever, shall be made at the expense of the purchaser. 

15. Rejection—(a) If either of the test bars selected to represent a 
lot does not conform to the requirements specified in Sections 3, 5, 6, 7 
or 8, the lot will be rejected. 

(b) Bars which will not take a clean, sharp thread, with dies in fair 
condition, or which develop defects in forging or machining, will be 
rejected, and the manufacturer shall be notified. 

16. Rehearing—Samples tested in accordance with Section 4-(a), which 
represent rejected material, shall be held for fourteen days from the date 
of test report. 


Exhibit J—Tender Tank Hose 


PROPOSED FORM 

1. Scope—This specification covers non-collapsible corrugated suction 
hose for connections between locomotives and tender tanks. 

2. Classification—These specifications cover two classes of hose, known 
as “A” and “B.” Class “A” shall meet all the requirements of the 
specifications, Class “B” shall meet all the requirements of the specifica- 
tions, with the exception of the requirements for the digester test. 

3. Construction—(a) The hose shall be made up of the following parts, 
assembled in the order named: 


Inner tube of rubber. 

Two piles of frictioned cotton duck. 
Helical reinforcement of wire. 

Layer of rubber 0.07 in. thick. 

Two piles of frictioned cotton duck. 
Outer cover of rubber. 


_ (b) The inner tube shall not be less than 0.07 in. thick, of a composi- 
tion of rubber adapted to resist the action of hot water. It shall be 
smooth, uniform in quality and thickness and free from injurious defects. 

(c) The cotton duck shall weigh not less than 18 ounces per lineal yard 
for material 40-in. wide. It shall be evenly woven from a high-grade 
cotton and shall be free from mechanical defects. It shall be well fric- 
tioned with rubber on both sides, and in addition shall have a distinct 
layer of rubber on both sides, readily visible when the finished hose is 
cut open. The frictioned fabric shall be applied on the bias, with the 
edges lapped at least % in., but not sewed. The fabric shall be of such 
quality and so applied as to produce a hose of maximum flexibility con- 
sistent with meeting the requirements of this specification. 

(d) The helical reinforcement shall be of thoroughly galvanized No. 9 
B. W. G, (0.148 in.) spring steel wire. It shall be wound with not over 
l-in. pitch throughout the length of the hose, up to a point distant from 
each end as shown on the drawings, or order, or for a distance equal to 
the length of the nipple used. At this point the wire shall be turned to 
a straight line parallel with the axis of the hose and shall extend to a 
point 1 in. from the ends of the hose. 

(e) The intermediate layer of rubber shall not be less than 0.07 in. 
thick, and shall be carefully formed around the wire and securely fric- 
tioned to the duck. 

(f) The cover shall be at least 0.07 in. thick of a composition of rubber 
adapted to resist the action of heat, abrasion and of the weather, It 
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shall be smooth and uniform in quality and thickness and free from 
injurious defects. 

(g) At each end of the hose there shall be an extra ply of duck extend- 
ing 3 in. beyond the length of the nipple. 

(h) The dimensions of the finished hose shall be as shown on the 
order or drawings. A tolerance of % in, either way in length, and x 
in. either way in inside diameter will be allowed. ‘ 

4. Tests—(a) Bend Test—Test samples will be bent 180 deg. until the 
two ends are parallel. The diameter of the inside of the bend shall be 
equal to three times the nominal inside diameter of the hose. The hose 
when bent in this position shall show no kinking. , ; 

(b) Digester Test—This sample will then be cut into two pieces, one 
of which will be tested in its original condition, and the other will be 
placed in a closed digester and surrounded with dry saturated steam at 
45 lb. pressure continuously for a period of 48 hours. It will then 
allowed to cool for a period of 12 to 24 hours, and will be tested as 
specified immediately afterwards. As a result of the heating, the hose 
shall_not develop any blisters, or loosening of any parts. 

(c) Friction Test—A 1-in. section shall be taken from any part of the 
hose so that one wire passes along the center. This section shall be cut 
open and flattened out and the friction determined between the tube and 
canvas, between the two layers on each side of the wire, between any two 
layers of canvas and between the canvas and cover. = 

One end of this piece shall be held in a suitable clamp of a spring bal- 
ance, or pendulum type testing machine, and the different plies stripped 
off and pulled back 180 deg. to their original position, at the rate of 20 
in. per minute. Readings shall be made every five seconds for at least 
four readings for each ply and the average shall represent its friction. 








For Class “A” hose the friction of any ply shall not be less than 18 
lb. ~efore steaming and not less than 15 ib. a he steaming. 

For Class “B” hose the friction of any ply shall not be less than 18 Ib. 

(d) Permanent Set—From the unsteamed tube and cover test pieces 
will be cut by means of a steel die, in accordance with Fig. 1, and will 
be stretched 2 in. to 5 in., held in this condition for one minute, released, 
and after resting for one minute the permanent set will be measured. This 
set shall not exceed 0.25 in. 

(e) Tensile Test—From both the unsteamed and the steamed tube and 
cover, tensile test pieces will be cut by means of a steel die, in accord- 
ance with Fig. 1. Marks 2 in. apart will be placed on the pieces which 
will then be placed in a suitable tensile testing machine, whose cross-head 
moves at the rate of 20 in. per minute. The tensile strength and ultimate 
elongation of both tube and cover shall be as follows, the area of each 
test piece being calculated from the dimensions after stripping from the 
canvas: 

Unsteamed Steamed 
600 450 


Tensile strength, minimum Ib. per sq. in...... 
Ultimate elongation at rupture minimum, 

By OD 6b cebas bOwsancian tants stodeesenen reas 6 4 
Ultimate elongation at rupture, maximum, 2 

OR eer re eee ee 10 


5. Number of Tests—For each 200 pieces, or smaller lot of hose ordered, 
one extra piece will be furnished, and from each such lot one piece shall 
be taken at random for test to determine the disposition of the lot. 

6. _Marking—Each piece of hose shall have vulcanized on it a label 
of red rubber in accordance with Fig. 2. The letters and figures shall be 
clear and distinct and at least + in. in relief. 

Each piece of each test lot of hose shall carry a serial number as a part 
of the label. Serial numbers shall begin with one on the first of each 
year, and for the product of each manufacturer. If a serial of hose is 
rejected the serial number shall not be repeated. 
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7. Inspection—(a) The manufacturer shall afford the inspector, free 
of charge, all reasonable facilities to satisfy him that the material is being 
furnished in accordance with these specifications. 

(b) The purchaser may make tests and inspection to govern the accept- 
ance or rejection of the material, at his own penny yt | or elsewhere. 
Such tests and inspections shall be made at the expense of the purchaser. 

8. Rejection—Material which, subsequent to acceptance tests, shows 
injurious defects will be rejected. Material tested elsewhere than at the 
mill, failing to meet these specifications, will be rejected and shall be 
replaced by the manufacturer at his own expense. f : 

9. Rehearing—Samples tested in accordance with this specification, which 
represent rejected material, shall be preserved for fourteen days from 
date of test report. 


Supplementary Report 
At the last convention the committee was instructed to con- 
sider the “proper fibre stress to be employed in the design of 
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helical springs for different diameters of steel wire from % in. 
to 1% in. diameter. The ordinary spring table calls for 80,000 
lb. throughout for all sizes, but it is well known that this js 
not the manufacturers’ practice, and in many cases it is im- 
possible to obtain a proper spring with the smaller sizes of 
wire.” 

The committee has reviewed available data on the subject 
and finds a wide divergence of opinion on the question of 
variations in fibre stress as a function of the diameter of the 
bar. The committee considers a full investigation of the sub- 
ject necessary, including experimental work to develop the re- 
lations between the fibre stress and diameter, and all collateral 
data. The opportunity and time allotted has been insufficient to 
carry out these experiments, and the committee therfore reports 
progress. 

The report was signed by F. M. Waring (Chairman), Penn- 
sylvania; J. R. Onderdonk, Baltimore & Ohio; J. J. Burch, 
Norfolk & Western; I. S. Downing, Big Four; Frank Zeleny, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; A. H. Fetters,, Union Pacific: 
H. B. MacFarland, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; H. G. Burn- 
kam, Northern Pacific; H. E. Smith, United States Railroad 
Administration; J. C. Ramage, Southern; L. K. Sillcox, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and C. B. Young, United States 
Railroad Administration. 


Discussion 

In addition to the printed report, F. M. Waring, chairman 
of the committee, submitted a mimeographed supplement, dated 
June 1, 1920, and also the following addition: With the ap- 
proval of your executive committee, the committee on specifi- 
cations and tests has codperated with the American Society for 
Testing Materials to form a joint committee on steel castings 
for railroads. The joint committee has held two meetings at 
which the present specifications have been carefully reviewed 
and suggestions for new specifications considered. Two sub- 
committees have been appointed, one to draft the proposed 
specifications and the other to recommend standard methods 
for making the tensile tests, with particular reference to the 
determination of, the elastic limit and the yield point. 

There are a number of differences of opinion on this subject 
among both the consumers and the manufacturers that will 
have to be thoroughly discussed and adjusted. The manufac- 
turers have a very complete representation among the A. S. 
T. M. appointees on the joint committee and the Committee 
on Specifications and Tests is being assisted by representatives 
from your Car Construction and Coupler Committees. Suffi- 
cient progress has been made to warrant the belief that the 
specifications can be prepared during the coming year and sub- 
mitted to you for your approval at the next convention. 

T. H. Goodnow: I move that the report be received and 
printed in the proceedings, and submitted to letter ballot. This 
motion duly seconded and carried. 


Committee on Standards and Recommended Practice 


HE worK of this committee, in conjunction with the Com- 

mittee on Specifications and Tests for Material, has been 

confined mostly to the combining of the standards and 
recommended practices as recorded for the Master Car Build- 
ers’ Association and the American Railway Master Mechanics’ 
Association and in preparing the Manual in the form that it has 
been recently furnished. 

In the review of these standards and recommended practices, 
attention was drawn to some duplications and inconsistencies, 
These were corrected. 

Progress only is reported on the subject of standardization 
of pipe unions, both flat and ball joint type, as to the contour 
and interchangeability of parts. The executive committee of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, with which this is 
being handled, has delayed action until final report has been 
received on the subject of a universal pipe screw thread. 

Safety chains for steel and wooden freight cars have been 
shown as a recommended practice since 1894 with one revision 
made in 1904. The present practice of railroads is not to use 
these chains and the committee recommends that this be sub- 
mitted to letter ballot for dropping from the records. 


The standardized tinware as adopted by the Committee on 
Standards of the Division of Operation__Mechanical Depart- 
ment, U. S. R. A., varied from the A. R. A. standard in the fol- 
lowing details: 


(a) No long spout engine oil can was included. : : 

(b) The spout of the hand torch was designed to take 1-in. wicking 
instead of %-in. ‘ 

(c) The use of a metal fire bucket instead of the fiber bucket as shown 
was indicated. , res 

(d) Cold-rolled steel of suitable thickness, with joints welded or brazed, 
was permitted where “IX” bright tin was specified. 

The committee recommends that these changes, with the 
exception of the omitting of the long spout oiler, be submitted 
to letter ballot. 

At the request of the A. S. M. E. Boiler Code Committee, 
a representative was present at the meeting of that society in 
December, 1919, and took part in the discussion in connection 
with a report on “Rules for Construction of Boilers of Loco- 
motives Which Are Not Subject to Federal Inspection and 
Control.” This code is based partly on the code for stationary 
boilers, but comes well within the range of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission rules. The sub-committee had introduced a 
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minimum factor of safety of four. There was considerable 
discussion on the part of some of the members of the Boiler 
Code Committee in an effort to raise the minimum factor of 
safety above four. All the representatives in the American 
Railroad Association expressed themselves as in favor of a mini- 
mum factor of safety of four, as that-is the I. C. C. factor, and 
it has been proved by years of experience that with proper 
inspection and maintenance a factor of safety of three for bar- 
rels of locomotive boilers is amply safe and a factor of safety of 
four gives sufficient leeway for the maximum carelessness in 
inspection and maintenance that may be encountered. 

A member suggests a special designating symbol for “heater 
box cars.” This is a car apparently prepared for local use and 
therefore your committee does not approve the assigning of a 
special symbol. 

A member suggests the use of a special designating symbol, 
“TI,” for tank cars insulated for handling casing-head gasoline, 
etc., built under the specification for Class IV Tank Cars and 
now shown in the “TM” group. The committee recommends 
the use of the symbol “TMI” for such cars. 

Under the instructions of the General Committee, the mono- 
gram shown has been prepared as a substitute for the M. C. B. 
monogram. 


és 
V 


Proposed Substitute for the M. C. B. Monogram 


-To maintain uniformity in the stenciling of cars for the 
repacking of journal boxes as required by Rule 66, the com- 
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mittee suggests the following addition to the standards on let- 
tering and the necessary changes in the drawings to correspond: 

“The word ‘Repacked,’ together with the date (month, day 
and year), shop or station abbreviation and railroad reporting 
marks, to be stenciled in one-inch block letters on each side of 
the car to the right of center as near the lower edge of the side 
sill as practical and just to the left of the body bolster.” 

The report was signed by W. E. Dunham (Chairman), Chi- 
cago & North Western; A. R Ayers, New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis; A. G. Trumbull, Erie; W. F. Kiesel, Jr., Pennsyl- 
vania System; A. R. Kipp, Soo Line; W. J. Robider, Canadian 
Pacific; J. Hainen, Southern, and C. A. Gill, Baltimore & Ohio. 


Discussion 


The report was presented by A. R. Ayres (N. Y. C. & St. L.). 

Vice-chairman Coleman: This report is now before you for 
discussion and certain sections will be submitted to letter ballot. 

I. S. Downing (C. C. C. & St. L.): I move that the word 
“day” be eliminated from the last paragraph of this report, and 
that it show the month and year only. That relates to the re- 
packing of the cars. 

(The motion was duly seconded, put to vote and carried). 

Mr. Downing: Is the monogram shown on the last page of 
the report to be used by any other section of the American Rail- 
road Association than the Mechanical Section? 

Mr. Ayres: That question has not been taken up. 

Mr. Downing: I should dislike to see the legend, “M. C. B.” 
dropped from any of our equipment. I think we should continue 
to be the M. C. B. Section of the American Railroad Association. 
The Book of Rules of the A. R. A. is a large red book, containing 
many items, and it also includes the rules of interchange. 

Vice-chairman Coleman: Your idea is to perpetuate the dis- 
tinction of the “M. C. B.” in marking the equipment, as part 
of the American Railroad Association? 

Mr. Downing: Yes. 

F. W. Brazier (N. Y. C.): If the convention will kindly 
wait a little longer I believe there will be a resolution offered 
to cover that. I do not want to see the name of the M. C. B. 
go, and I believe there will be a resolution offered on that 
subject which will meet the approval of the members of the 
Association. 

A motion to accept the report, print it in the proceedings, and 
submit such parts as necessary to letter ballot was made, seconded 
and carried. 


Report of Committee on Repair Shop Layouts 


ei) RELIMINARY CONSIDERATION of 
this subject clearly indi- 
cated that the efforts of the 
first year should tend to es- 
tablish certain basic princi- 
ples rather than to develop a 
complete report. 

The committee is submit- 
ting a tentative shop lay- 
out embodying general fea- 
tures, together with general 
observations on the subject. 
Criticism is invited which 
should tend toward the de- 
velopment of complete and 
specific recommendations in 
the future. From the prog- 
ress made so far and the 
discussions which it is an- 
ticipated will follow, there 
will be currently available considerable information which it 
is hoped the members of the association will take advantage 
of in considering their immediate needs and work contem- 
plated. 

It was decided in the preliminary layout of a repair shop 
to submit the general characteristics of a shop with an ulti- 
mate 100-car daily output. Such recommendations being sub- 
mitted in units providing for 25 cars a day, and the expansion 








program so mapped out that the layout would be expanded in 
units of 25 cars a day until the ultimate capacity of 100 was 
reached. 
Shop Space Requirements 
Some investigations developed the fact that space should 
be proportioned from the following data: 


A—STEEL Car PLANT 

(1) For heavy repairs, 25 steel car spots will turn out from 
each spot one car every six eight-hour days, or four cars per 
day. 

(2) For medium heavy or heavy light repairs, 25 steel car 
spots will turn out from each spot one car every three eight- 
hour. days, or eight cars per day. 

(3) For light repairs, 50 steel car spots will turn out one car 
from each spot every eight-hour day, or fifty cars per day. 


B—Woop Car PLANT 


(1) For heavy repairs, 25 wood car spots will turn out from 
each spot one car every six eight-hour days, or four cars per 
day. 

(2) For medium heavy or light repairs, 25 wood car spots 
will turn out from each spot one car every three eight-hour 
days, or eight cars per day. 

(3) For light repairs, 50 wood car spots will turn out one 
car from each spot every eight-hour day, or 50 cars per day. 

While the committee provides, in the general plan of the 
100-car shop, space for wood cars, and while it is recognized 
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that for a great many years there will be wood cars to con- 
sider and for a considerable time longer steel cars with a cer- 
tain amount of wood work to be performed, the major part of 
the committee’s considerations are devoted to steel cars. 

Consideration of the units of measure decided above is in- 
vited in order to develop what the actual conditions are over 
the country as a whole, to what extent they vary for various 
sections of the country, and as to just why these variations 
occur. Certain modifications wifl have to be made ultimately in 
such specific recommendations as are made should these units 
of measure vary between considerable limits. 

The construction of buildings, when ultimately developed, 
should be the joint work of the engineering and car shop com- 
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general, but specific advantages should be more clearly estab- 
lished before final recommendations are made. The distribu- 
tion of compressed air is largely one of local preference and 
conditions, but, with the ultimate capacity of the plant con- 
sidered, it is deemed advisable to provide several electrically 
driven air compressors located near points of consumption 
in preference to two or more large units located at a central 
point, both on account of economy of distribution and con- 
tinuity of service. 

The question of machine tools is a matter for considerable 
discussion. The layout of tools and their number as shown is 
more as a suggestion than a recommendation. In this con- 
nection it should be recognized that, up to the present time, 
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mittee. For the present, it is thought sufficient to conform 
to buildings which in plan are practically square. Roof con- 
struction involves the geographical location of the buildings 
and their layout relative to the points of the compass. Sev- 
eral alternatives will probably have to be recommended. Build- 
ing materials are largely construction matters not essential 
to the general subject other than in final consideration of the 
cost. The development of the plant and facilities as to capa- 
city, efficiency and economy of operation should first be com- 
pleted, and construction as reflected in first cost worked out 
as secondary considerations. 

Track spacings, such as shown for larry and service tracks, 
are believed to be representative. Height of buildings will be 
largely governed by operations taking place therein and the 
extent to which cranes are installed. Where cranes are used, 
a clearance from rail to bottom of crane girder of 22 ft. is sug- 
gested. All larry track should be of standard gage with plank 
between the rails for tractor service. 

Gas and electric cutting stations should be considered in 


Proposed Plan of Buildings and Tracks for Freight Car Repair Shops. 


the steel-car repair work is carried on largely by machine tools 
primarily designed for locomotive work and that, no doubt, 
great economies can be perfected by the design of machine 
tools specifically adapted to car-repair work. 

The location of cranes and their installation, as shown by 
the plans of the committee, are recognized as facilities, the 
installation of which need not be carried on to the maximum 
point at the time of the initial construction of the shop, but 
should be provided and installed as conditions indicate their 
economy. 

The report was signed by I. S. Downing (Chairman), Big 
Four; Geo. Thomson, New York Central; J. J. Tatum, Balti- 
more & Ohio; C. W. Renner, Pennsylvania; W. J. Robider, 
Canadian Pacific, and J. C. Fritts, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western. 


Discussion 


I. S. Downing (C. C. C. & St. L.) presented the report and 
requested that individual members criticize the layout and 
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advise the committee of their suggestions. Under the sub- 
ject of buildings in the last paragraph, it is stated that the 
construction of buildings, when ultimately developed, should 
be the joint work of the engineering and car shop commit- 
tees. Section II has appointed a committee which, I under- 
stand, includes the roundhouse. The committee will ask 
for instructions to work jointly with the committee of Sec- 
tion II. On the last page, we want to call particular atten- 
tion to the next to the last paragraph, or rather the closing 
portion of it. Machine tools for steel car work have been 
manufactured by individual roads, and they are good eco- 
nomical machines, but the other fellow does not find out 
about them, and if the machine designers and supply men 
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eral states have passed laws requiring the sheds to be en- 
closed. 

I would like to hear from some of the members, whether they’ 
feel that freight car repair work should be done in a shop 
that is enclosed, or whether sheds are preferable for general 
work, 

F. F. Gaines (Ry. Bd. Adj.): Mr. Fuller has raised a very 
good question in regard to the matter of shelter. You must 
cover your repair tracks to a very general extent, because if you 
do not, you pay your labor and get no result. Men who are 
compelled to work out in the snow and rain, produce very little 
work. They are more concerned with their bodily comfort than 
they are with the work. Also appliances around a repair shop 
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would get busy and investigate this field and see what we 
need, they could manufacture tools much more cheaply than 
we could do it in our own shops. We hope the committee 
will be continued and instructed to work with this other 
committee. 

A motion was passed that the report be accepted and printed 
and that the committee be continued. 

C. E. Fuller (U. P.): May I ask the committee if this pro- 
posed freight car shop is to be an enclosed shop? 

Mr. Downing: Yes. 

Mr. Fuller: All under cover? 

Mr. Downing: Yes. 

Mr. Fuller: We have members here who represent railroad 
systems from all parts of our country, in places where it is 
hot and cold, and places where it rains, and where it does not 
rain. Our members represent the various sections of the coun- 
try, with various conditions of climate. There has been a 
good deal of comment made, pro and con, relative to the ad- 
visability of having enclosed shops for freight car work. Sev- 


must be selected with the idea of bringing about the greatest 
possible economy in the handling of material. You must have 
appliances that will cut down the amount of common labor and 
facilitate the handling of material. One of the most important 
items in the layout of the repair shop is the installation of 
proper crane service. Instead of having a lot of trucks pushed 
by hand the time has come when we should provide runways 
between the different departments and install electric trucks to 
carry material. Another thing that is essential and has a large 
bearing on this question, is the necessity of providing necessary 
toilet facilities, good locker rooms, wash rooms, plenty of drink- 
ing water, etc. The question as to whether a repair shop should 
be enclosed or not depends upon the climate. In some places it 
is only necessary to provide shelter from snow and rain, and in 
others the repair shop must be closed entirely, and heated in the 
winter time. When this is done you can get enough extra work 
out of the men to pay for the extra investment involved. If you 
can make provisions for a track with gantry crane service and 
do away with jacking up the cars, it will be a very profitable 
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investment. It is entirely too expensive to continue to do that 
work by hand. In a general way, I think the committee should 
look at the whole thing from the standpoint that we are now 
paying very high wages, for both skilled and common labor, 
and everything that will add to the efficiency of the men is 
important. 


C. E. Chambers (C. of N. J.): I am heartily in favor of 


an enclosed repair shop, where the climatic conditions re- 
quire it, and further, that it be properly heated, so that a 
man can work in the winter time with a reasonable amount 
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of clothing on and not be too clumsy. In the southern part 
of the United States I presume a roof over the repair shop 
is all that is necessary, as it will shield the shop from rain 
and snow, but in the north and west you must enclose the 
building if you expect to do other repairs than putting in 
couplers and brake beams, or other very rough work. The 
time has come when you should make the shop the most 
comfortable place around the plant. If the toilets are more 
comfortable than the shop itself, the men are inclined to 
stay in the toilets longer than they will do if the shop itself 
is at a comfortable temperature. 

F. W. Brazier (N. Y. C.): A few years ago many railroad 
officials thought anything was good enough for the car depart- 
ment. I remember when on the Illinois Central, a certain offi- 
cial said that the car department, in his opinion, did not require 
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any shops. They could repair the cars outdoors. That official 
never did any work in a repair shop and never worked out 
under a car when the temperature was 10 or 15 deg. below 
zero. He was strong for the roundhouse and thought it was 
necessary to have a roundhouse properly heated, and equipped 
but for the car shop, anything was good enough. In all sections 
of the country, the car department needs shops, and they should 
be enclosed in most cases. Perhaps you do not need enclosed 
shops in a section like New Orleans, but you need something to 
protect the men from the heat. In the West and in Canada you 
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require a closed shop, and as Mr. Chambers said, it should be 
well heated. 

C. E. Chambers (C. of N. J.): I would like to add a word 
to what Mr. Gaines has said in regard to delivery of material. 
Few of us realize what it costs to bring the material from the 
mill to the car where it is to be used. If you walk through the 
ordinary car shop, you will see a gang of six or seven men with 
a truck, and about two men pulling, the other five men leaning 
on the truck and walking beside it. Good runways and electric 
trucks for carrying materials to the cars will minimize the cost. 

F. F. Gaines (Ry. Bd. Adj.): One of the most important 
things around the car shop is a large runway with a traveling 
crane. The crane should have a magnet for loading and un- 
loading car wheels and handling scrap. One man can load and 
unload car wheels with a little help in guiding and picking them 
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up, and handle all the scrap. A gang of from 10 to 20 men 
can be replaced by one crane. 

Mr. Downing: I would like to call attention to one 
portion of the report which I did not read. It is as follows: 
“It is believed that track spacing such as shown for lorry 
and service tracks are representative. Height of buildings 
will be largely governed by operations taking place therein 
and the extent to which cranes are installed. Where cranes 
are used, a clearance from rail to bottom of crane girder of 
22 ft. is suggested. All lorry track should be of standard 
gage, and planked between the rails for tractor service.” 
The committee realizes that this is a very important sub- 
ject. We expect to consider the handling of cars the same 
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how far it should go. Years ago, when I worked in the loco- 
motive shop, I found it very comfortable stripping and erecting 
locomotives, as the shops were well constructed, enclosed, and 
were properly warmed. We could take off our over clothes and 
do a good day’s work. I think if the locomotive men will get 
behind the car men, it will assist the latter in getting the protec- 
tion which they feel is necessary. For that reason I would like 
to hear more of the locomotive men talk on what they think 
the car men should have to do their work properly. We are pay- 
ing high, hourly rate for labor, and every hour lost means so 
much money lost. It does not mean now, as it did a few years 
ago, 15 or 18 cents an hour, but in most of the cases it is now 
67 cents an hour, and perhaps more. We want the help of the 
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as they do in freight houses in England, without engines, 
and we expect to make an investigation to show how the 
work should be handled in different localities. 

Mr. Gaines: The idea that you do not require an enclosed 
building in the South is a mistaken one. There may be some 
points in the extreme southern parts of Texas, and probably 
around New Orleans and Florida, where it will not be neces- 
sary to have an enclosed shop. Outside of a few places of that 
character, the shop which is not enclosed is heinous. In the 
South even, when the temperature gets down to 20 deg. above 
zero, the people in that section of the country who are not used 
to such a low temperature, do very little else than hang around 
a coal stove and try to keep themselves warm. The best invest- 
ment you can make is to build an enclosed shop and heat it in 
winter. An indirect heating system for the shop can be re- 
versed in the summer and cool air can be forced through the 
shop. 

J. J. Tatum (B. & O.): I do not care to discuss the layout 
reported by the committee, being a member, but I will say that 
the committee feels it should have some encouragement as to 


locomotive men in getting these added facilities, and hope they 
will take the opportunity of expressing their views. 

Mr. Fuller: Mr. Tatum asks how far they can go. I think 
from what has been said here this morning, with the suggestions 
of the committee, that there does not seem to be any limit. 
They can go as far as they want. The committee has this sub- 
ject in charge. Let them make up a car repair shop layout that 
is 100 per cent, and we will stand back of it. I have heard Mr. 
Brazier talk about the nice roundhouses and how well every- 
thing is laid out in these houses. I do not think he has been in 
very many roundhouses or he would not talk that way. We have 
a committee on roundhouses and terminals, and it is up to these 
two committees to make terminals that will save money and 
give the desired results. 

C. F, Giles (L. & N.): The steel underframe cars were 
introduced on the Louisville & Nashville about 1909. In 
1912 we purchased a large number of steel coal cars. We 
realized that facilities must be provided for repairing and 
maintaining these cars, basing our judgment largely on the 
condition of the steel equipment operating on other rail- 
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roads in our territory. Apparently they were going to 
pieces. You simply cannot operate a railroad car built of 
steel or iron without taking means of preventing it from 
going to pieces through deterioration, rust, etc. I put the 
proposition up to our management, to secure authority to 
build a shop for the express purpose of repairing and main- 
taining, and if necessary, building all-steel equipment. We 
got an appropriation of about $300,000 and erected what was 
considered an up to date shop, installing improved machin- 
ery, including three cranes, and I do not believe there has 
been a dollar spent in connection with the Louisville & 
Nashville that pays a better dividend. We found these 
cranes adaptable for many things never before dreamed of, 
even in the case of wooden cars. We found it useful in build- 
ing new equipment, putting the work together on the floor, 
and putting it on the car finished, ready to make connec- 
tions. 

Mr. Downing: I would like to suggest, as long as the 
question has come up, that we increase our committee by 
two men, appointing one man from the Middle West and 
one from the South. 

Vice-chairman Coleman: The Secretary will make a note of 
that and present your recommendation to the Committee on 
Subjects. 

The motion was carried that the report be received and printed 
in the proceedings, and the committee continued. 


The Labor Question Bobs Up 


C. E. Fuller (U. P.): I would ask the indulgence of the 
Convention just for a moment. There has been a good deal 
said here today, and a good deal was said the other day, in a 
way, about the application of these methods of producing in- 
creased economy, but I do not believe that we have considered 
or are considering this subject as seriously as it deserves. The 
amount of money spent for labor today is enormous. How 






Amalgamation of Other 


HE COMMITTEE ON AMALGAMATION of Minor Associations 
with Section IlI-Mechanical can make only a progress 
report. One Association, namely, the Master Painters’ 

Association, has formally accepted the invitation of Section III- 

Mechanical to become a part of that organization, and lively 

negotiations are being carried on with the other Associations 

with that end in view. 


The report was signed by W. O. Thompson (Chairman), 






HE COMMITTEE finds that two car dumping machines have 
been equipped with the recommended practice for blocking 
for cradles of car dumping machines. 

As the recommended practice was adopted after the close of 
navigation, there has been very little opportunity to observe the 
working of the machines so equipped. It is felt, however, that the 
cars will be better supported and less damage will result to them 
if the recommended blocking is applied. 

The committee would like to receive reports from any of the 
members who may observe car dumping machines equipped with 
the recommended blocking. Members of the committee will make 
inspection of the blocking on machines within their territory 
prior to the opening of the lake boat season and as often as pos- 
sible during the season, to observe the condition of the blocking. 

It was also decided to recommend to the Committee on Car 
Construction that for any type of car liable to be used in con- 
nection with dumping machines, it be so constructed as to fit 
readily to the dumping machine with the recommended standard 
blocking without damage to the car. 
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can we ever hope to bring our maintenance costs down to the 
figures which prevailed a few years ago, or to the figures to 
which the costs should be brought today, if we do not get busy 
and give a little more thought and a little more energy to the 
putting up of proper terminal facilities for handling the work 
and methods for handling material quickly. We are all guilty, 
to a large extent, in accepting the idea that we can get along 
for another year or two. Have we realized, and do we realize 
now, that the dollar spent for labor today, to say nothing about 
the costs of materials, has gone clear out of sight, and that 
it is our duty to do everything we can to get the cost of labor 
down? There are only two ways in which to get that cost down 
that I know of. One is to increase your supervision, make it 
more effective, and the other is to strongly advocate proper 
facilities and tools for handling this work. I do not believe 
it is any hardship or trouble to plainly and emphatically make 
up a statement of what savings can be made by having facilities 
that will enable us to increase output and decrease the number 
of men in your service. 

The question of labor to-day is a vital one and if we can 
put a machine or truck into operation that will do away with 
6 laborers and bring material to the point where needed in one- 
half or one-third of the time, we should make every justifiable 
effort to get it. 

Mr. Gaines: Mr. Fuller has struck the keynote of this whole 
problem. Common labor 10 or 15 years ago was a negligible fac- 
tor, and we did not think it necessary to give the labor the 
necessary and reasonable facilities for doing the work. We 
allowed labor to jack up the cars and do other work of that 
kind which might have better been done by machinery. Mr 
Fuller spoke of the supervision. We have not taken care of 
the supervising forces and paid them according to their respon- 
sibilities under the new schedule. If you do not take hold of this 
thing, they will go into manufacturing establishments, where 
they can make more money with less responsibility than they 
have to-day. 


Mechanical Organizations 


New York Central; T. L. Burton, New York Central; E. W. 
Pratt, Chicago & North Western; J. E. Fairbanks, general sec- 
retary, American Railroad Association, and V. R. Hawthorne, 
Secretary, Section I1I-Mechanical. 


Discussion 
The report was read by W. O. Thompson of the New York 
Central. A motion to accept the report and continue the com- 
mittee was carried. 


The report was signed by John McMullen (Chairman) Erie; 
J. W. Senger, New York Central; J. J. Tatum, Baltimore & 
Ohio; Geo. Durham, Wheeling & Lake Erie; T. W. Demarest, 
Pennsylvania System; J. E. Davis, Hocking Valley; G. M. 
Gray, Bessemer & Lake Erie, and J. A. Pilcher, Norfolk & 
Western. 


Discussion 


John McMullen (Erie), chairman of the committee, pre- 
sented the report, and said: 

This report is submitted in the way of a progress report, 
and the committee would recommend that they be continued 
to look into the matter further. 

F. W. Brazier: I move that the report be accepted, the recom- 
mendations approved, and that we refer part of the report to 
the Committee on Car Construction, to carry along the work in 
conjunction with the work of that committee, and that the com- 
mittee be continued. This motion was seconded and carried. 
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HE COMMITTEE SUBMITs the fol- 
lowing report and recom- 
mends that it be submitted 
to letter ballot for adoption 
as Recommended Practice: 

Standard Method of 
Packing, Cleaning and 
Assembling of Journal 
Boxes on Locomotive 
Tenders and Cars. 

Preparation of New Pack- 
ing—The waste must be 
loosened, placed in a satu- 
rating vat and kept com- 
pletely submerged in car oil, 
at a temperature of not less 
than 70 deg. F., for a period 
of at least 48 hours to in- 
sure thorough saturation. It 
shall then be drained for the 

purpose of removing the excess oil, until the packing is in a 

resilient or elastic condition, 

Prepared packing in storage should be turned over at least 
once each 24 hours, or the oil which has accumulated in the bot- 
tom of the container shall be drawn off and poured over the top 
of the prepared packing. 

Preparation of Renovated Packing—All packing, when re- 
moved from journal boxes for the purpose of periodical repack- 
ing or renovating, should be pulled into a container, avoiding 
contact with the ground or any other place where it may pick 
up dirt, and taken to the waste-reclaiming plant. This packing 
must not be reused until renovated. 

In reclaiming packing it should be first picked over carefully 
and dirt, metal, etc., shaken out, the knotted strands of waste 
pulled apart, and then placed in hot oil in a renovating tank for 
a short time, working it with a fork for the purpose of thor- 
oughly washing and loosening it. It should then be rinsed in 
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Proposed Standard Method of Packing Journal Boxes 


clean oil, then drained for the purpose of removing the excess 
oil. 

Cleaning Boxes—Before packing a journal box the oil cellar 
shall be thoroughly cleaned of all dirt, sand, scale and grit, and 
if water is present it must be removed. When new journal 
boxes are applied, or when reapplying journal boxes, the in- 
terior of the box, including the dust-guard well, shall be so 
treated, and close-fitting dust guards and lids should be applied. 

Cleaning and Applying Bearings—Before applying journal 
bearings they shiall be thoroughly clean, have a smooth bearing 
surface, free from irregularities, and shall have a proper bear- 
ing. Under no circumstances is it permissible to use sand pa- 
per, emery paper or emery cloth for the purpose of removing 
irregularities from the bearing surface. A hialf-round file or 
scraper should be used. Care must be taken that the wedge has 
a good contact on the crown of the journal bearing. The sur- 
face of the journal should be smooth and thoroughly clean 
before the bearing is applied. When applying a journal bearing 
a coat of lubricating oil must be applied to the bearing surface. 
Never wipe the bearing surface of the journal bearing with 
waste. 
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Application of Packing—(a) Inner—In packing a journal 
box, twist somewhat tightly a rope of packing and place it in 
the extreme back part of the box, as shown at A in Fig. 1. 
Make sure that it is well up against the journal so as to prop- 
erly lubricate the fillet on the journal and keep out the dust. 

(b) Main.—Apply sufficient packing (preferably in one piece) 
to fill the space shown at B in Fig. 1. Take care to have this 
packing bear evenly along the full length of the lower half of 
the journal. The packing should not be too tight but should 
be tight enough to overcome any tendency to settle away from 
the journal. The packing should extend to approximately the 
center line of the journal but not above at any point, and should 
be pressed down evenly at the sides that no loose ends may work 
up under the journal bearings. 

(c) Outer—Apply a third piece of firmly twisted packing as 
shown at C in Fig. 1, and pack tightly in order to prevent dis- 
placement of the main packing. There should be no loose ends 
hanging out of the box as they would tend to draw out the oil. 


General Remarks 


In addition to the above recommended practice the commit- 
tee desires to emphasize the importance of causing the observ- 
ance of several other factors as follows, with the view of re- 
ducing hot boxes to the minimum: 

It is very essential that journals, after being turned, should 
be cylindrical, free from taper, tool marks, ridges, corruga- 
tions and other defects. In other words, a turned journal 
should reflect first-class workmanship which is only possible 
of attainment through the use of machine tools, in good con- 
dition, of a design suitable for the nature of the work and 
capable of producing it with precision. This committee feels 
that an attitude of indifference prevails in many quarters with 
respect to the necessity of providing suitable heavy-duty lathes 
for the machining of axles, especially the larger sizes, and, as 
a result, many obsolete and worn-out axle lathes are being 
continued in service, whereas a close examination would dis- 
close defects in the machining of the axles that would prove 
such lathes incapable of meeting the requirements and warrant 
their retirement from service. 

It is suggested that the attention of all concerned be directed 
to the necessity of fully protecting journals against rust and cor- 
rosion during storage and that due care should be exercised in 
the -handling and shipment of mounted wheels to guard against 
the damage which journals are subjected to through coming in 
contact with flanges of wheels as a result of improper loading or 
careless handling around shop yards. 

It is also highly desirable that rigid instructions be issued to 
effect a more careful practice in the handling of journal bear- 
ings, especially for shipment, to prevent the indiscriminate toss- 
ing of journal bearings against each other, thus nicking and 
needlessly damaging the smooth bearing surface of the babbitt 
metal lining. 

The committee submitted drawings showing two representa- 
tive waste-reclaiming plants and a set of journal box packing 
tools. 

The report is signed by C. J. Bodemer (Chairman), L. & N.; 
Ira Everett, L. V.; I. S. Downing, C., C. C. & St. Louis; C. J. 
Nelson, C. & N. W.; J. H. Milton, C., R. I. & P.; J. P. Young, 
M. P.; C. F. Thiele, Pennsylvania System, and G. W. Ditmore, 
D. & H. 


Discussion 


C. J. Bodemer (L. & N.) presented the report and said: 

I will not read the report in full, in order to allow more time 
for discussion, and will just pick out briefly one or two of the 
important parts in each paragraph. In connection with the first 
paragraph, “Preparation of New Packing,” the road I am con- 
nected with uses presses very successfully. It gives a packing 
which has about the right quantity of oil mixed with the waste. 
We did not feel, however, that it was proper to specify, and 
we leave that to the managements of the railroads to pass upon. 
In connection with “Preparation of Renovated Packing,” you 
will observe that all packing removed from the boxes for the 
purpose of periodical packing, must be renovated before it is 
used. We thought it well to include that point. In the general 
remarks, we emphasize the necessity of providing pretty good 
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machinery for the car department, especially the turning of 
journals, and to see that as good work as possible is done. 

F. W. Brazier (N. Y. C.): Quite a number of our members 
are members of the General Car Inspectors Association, and I 
hope they will express their opinion on this paper. 

C. F. Chambers (C. of N. J.): This method of box pack- 
ing is decidedly different, I think you will all agree. I 
would like to ask whether or not the roads have found 
it required a good deal of attention to keep the ordinary 
box packing in position by using only this small form of 
wedge in front of the box. A journal rapidly turning has 
the tendency to crowd the waste toward the end of the box. 
I imagine you will find this small wedge working up to the 
level of the lid very often if you look into the box, which 
means that the packing must have settled away from the 
journal considerably. 

I. S. Downing (C. C. C. & St. L.): The New York Central 
has operated very successfully without any wedge. We find 
it has the effect which Mr. Chambers describes, that the 
waste will turn around and work out, and it works the wedge 
out with it. The idea of using the wedge is that the oiler 
can get at the packing more readily. Mr. Nelson, of the 
New York Central, and Mr. Taylor, of the Galena Signal Oil 
Company, made extensive tests on our road of different 
methods of packing. They went into the hot box troubles 
very thoroughly, and we have now for the last five years 
operated without this wedge. While I am on the committee 
and signed the report, I believe you can do without the 
wedge. 

J. J. Tatum (B. & O.): We were using the dressing in front 
of the journal box for a number of years, but found that the 
piece of waste would move up the lid and crowd its way out of 
the box, taking the oil with it. This added to the expense and 
further helped to rob the journal of lubrication, so we decided 
to do away with it. 

T. H. Goodnow (C. & N. W.): The application of that piece 
in the front of the journal box as a wedge depends on how it is 
put in. If the wedge is put in carelessly, it does no good, but if 
it is put in right, it does a whole lot of good. I think the reason 
why Mr. Tatum is getting along so nicely is because the rest of 
us operate his cars and put it in, and keep it going. If the 
wedge is put in properly, twisted or rolled and locked under 
the collar of the journal, it will stay there. It saves the waste 
from the centre of the journal from rolling out, which it will do 
otherwise. It also serves the purpose of catching the dirt,. and 
anything else that works in, when the oil box lids are missing. 
I am strongly in favor of this wedge, and while I believe it is 
not necessary to fill up the journal box to the centre line of 
the journal, as has commonly been done before, the small wedge 
there is a very essential element. 

Mr. Tatum: I would agree that Mr. Goodnow was right in 
the matter if you had something to hold the wedge there, but 
as a matter of fact, you cannot have a wedge on any such 
place as the smooth surface of a journal box, and hold it in 
position. The seat wedge is crowded up to the box lid and the 
oil is crowded out with the waste under the journal, along with 
the seat piece when it gets there. 

Mr. Goodnow: I would like to ask Mr. Tatum how he is 
going to hold the packing in the journal box if he cannot 
hold his wedge? The dressing of the average journal box, 
if it is done right, is putting the packing down along the 
box and simply bringing it up around. But it is necessary to 
leave an opening for the man to shove his packing iron 
down through the box and in the centre of it, and I think 
you are simply making trouble instead of helping it out. 
If Mr. Tatum cannot hold that little piece of waste there, 
he is not going to hold his wedge either. 

Mr. Tatum: We don’t hold it there any better, but we hold it 
just as well. During government control a very ambitious 
gentleman wrote the director general and told him that we were 
not properly treating journal boxes on the B. & O. and for 
that reason we were setting up a condition that would cause 
cars to be set out. The gentleman had to appear before me, 


and he explained the conditions he had to contend with, and 
described the fact that we left out this piece of waste in front 
of the journal box, and he said the cars ran but a short dis- 
tance before they were hot, and had to be set out on a side 
track. 


When he gave this information, I got together our 
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records, and showed him that the car mileage had increased 
from 9,000 miles per heated journal when we used the wedge 
piece in front of the box, to 19,000 miles when. we omitted it. 

R. L. Kleine (Pennsylvania System): I think this committee 
has presented a very good report and I believe it should be 
adopted, so that we get a uniform practice for packing journal 
boxes. In regard to the front plug; for high speed service, 
preference freight and passenger service, you will need the 
front plug. In the first place, you will have to pack your pack- 
ing, which is termed No. 2 in the report, well back of the collar, 
and shove that packing back of the vertical line of the face 
of the collar, so that the collar cannot work on the strands of 
the waste and pull it from in back of the box. 

About three years ago we wanted to do away with the front 
plug, and took it out of our passenger equipment cars. We 
found especially when we got into the winter, that the waste 
worked forward at the bottom although the collar at the top 
may hold it. It worked forward in a distance of 100 miles, so 
that we had to continually set up the packing en route, and 
we had to put that front plug back. We may some day get 
some other method of holding the No. 2 packing under the 
journal, but until we do-we want to continue the front plug. 

J. Snowden Bell: With reference to the tendency of pack- 
ing sliding toward the lid of the box, it appears to be a 
very natural tendency. I have observed lately several de- 
signs intending to obviate that by making a tooth on the 
bottom of the box which would not interfere with the in- 
sertion of the packing, but would intend to prevent its out- 
ward movement. I would like to ask whether any of the 
members have ever devised any scheme of that kind. 

A. V. Appler (D. & H.): I cannot too strongly endorse 
the recommendations of the committee regarding the proper 
preparation of the journal. I think a great many difficulties 
arise from the journals not being turned with a broad-nosed 
tool, causing ridges in the journal which cannot be rolled 
out, and have a rasping effect on the journal bearing, which 
destroys the lubrication. If the packing is not very care- 
fully applied, the ultimate result will be hot journals. I 
think probably a great many hot boxes are blamed on the 
method of packing, where it is possibly more due to the 
method of finishing the journal. The proper size fillet is 
also very important, as there seems to be a tendency to 
make sharp fillets in re-trueing the journals, which encour- 
ages broken collars. The importance of good dust guards 
and tight journal box covers cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. 

Mr. Curry: I think I have given as close attention to packing 
boxes in the last two or three years as anybody in this room. 
It seems to me that we are getting the cart before the horse 
in connection with this little plug of waste in front of the 
journal. What we need in these boxes is some oil. And fur- 
thermore we want to keep the waste at least down to the center 
line of the journal, and not have so much packing in them. 
I have demonstrated that waste grabs from the lack of oil, and 
too much waste is the primary cause of heating boxes. I wish 
to support in the strongest terms possible Mr. Goodnow’s con- 
tention that we should have some waste in front of the journal 
for the various purposes that he outlines. 

H. T. Bentley (C. & N. W.): Replying to Mr. Bell’s question 
about teeth in the bottom of boxes: William McIntosh, in his 
engine truck cellars had teeth in the bottom of the cellar, so 
that the waste was held in position, and we are still using it 
on all our engine truck cellars. 

Mr. Goodnow: I would dike to ask the chairman of this com- 
mittee a question. He touched on the question of pressing oil 
and draining oil. I would like to know if the committee went 
into that to determine which was the best method to use. I 
think that is quite important with this fairly heavy charge in 
the M. C. B. rules, allowing for the periodical packing of the 
equipment. Up until very recently it has always been contended 
that the pressing of prepared packing should not be done, but 
it should be allowed to drain a certain number of hours. Now, 
if you can use presses and take more oil out of the packing 
than you will by simply letting it drain itself, it is going to be 
quite an item of economy so far as oil is concerned. If there 
is any tendency to take too much oil out of it, however, and hot 
boxes and cut journals result, that is a very poor saving. I think 


that that is one method of practice that should be definitely 
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established, so that all the railroads will do it one way or the 
other. 


Mr. Gaines: I have tried both processes. You can save 
some time and get a lot more oil by pressing, but you 
haven’t given the waste sufficient time to take up all the oil 
it will. Some of the waste will absorb the oil much slower 
than other portions and when you are through it will not 
have the proper quantity of oil. It may take time to let the 
waste soak, but you have a well-saturated waste. The 
problem is not solely to save oil. Put the oil in and let the 
cars get over the road. 


Mr. Goodnow: I am in favor of the draining process. 


’ Mr. Giles: We have been following the practice recom- 
mended by the committee in packing journal boxes on the 
L. & N. for the past 15 or 16 years with great success, and 
yet we have been using the pressing for preparing the pack- 
ing for probably five years with equal success. The point 
is to keep the oil in the box the same length of time that 
is advocated. The only difference is that when we want 


_ packing to ship it out to some outlying point, we press it 


and ship it out fresh with the oil saturated through the 
waste uniformly. When it is drained the bottom part of the 
waste lying on top of the strainer will necessarily contain 
more oil than the top part. 

Referring to what Mr. Kleine said, we discovered in the inter- 
change of equipment with the Pennsylvania that they had 
eliminated this ridge in front of the box. I issued instructions 
that they were not to replace that wedge, but let it remain out. 
Our experience was just exactly as Mr. Kleine states; we found 
it was absolutely necessary to replace it. 

There is a certain amount of free oil that settles in the bot- 
tom of the box, and that wedge prevents that oil running 
through the front end of the box, and keeps it under the waste 
where it will do the most good. 


Mr. Curry: I would like to ask Mr. Giles how this free oil 
gets into the box in the process that is being discussed. 
Mr. Giles: It necessarily runs down out of the waste. 


E. N. Harding (I. C.): The committee has made a good 
report. We will spend $1,000 for oil and $1,500 for waste. 
We are all trying to save that $1,000 of oil and forget all 
about the $1,500 we are spending for waste. If we use a 
little more oil we will all be better off. 


Mr. Fuller: Those who are putting wedges in are fur- 
nishing waste for the other fellow. I know of a big con- 
cern that has not bought a dollar’s worth of waste this 
year. 

Cars come into this plant and the waste is removed, reno- 
vated and packed into other cars. You are furnishing the 
waste if you are putting in the plug. The packing houses 
won't use the plug, and the high speed freight trains are 
the packing house trains. 

Plugs ought to be put in and everybody compelled to do 
it, or else they ought to be taken out. I don’t believe there 
is any necessity for that plug. 

The reason a lot of this waste is being brought forward in 
the box is rough collars. You make the journal smooth, but 
you take a rough cut off the edge of your collar, and that 
winds the waste up. The edge of the collar should be made 
smooth, 

But really I think this Association is big enough to get on its 
feet and say one of two things. If you are going to call C a 
plug on the sketch, it is not a bad idea, but 90 per cent of the 
car men will pack the plug up to the center of the jour- 
nal, 

That is the plug the other fellow is taking out and putting in 
his vat and packing the other fellow’s car, not buying any oil 
or waste himself. 


Mr. Goodnow: I don’t believe Mr. Fuller knows the latest 
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action that has been taken so far as-handling packing company 
cars. Most of the railroads have insisted that they be put back 
in. We did, and if our instructions are being carried out, the 
cars that come to us have the plug in. 


Mr. Kleine: Some roads still continue the practice of putting 
free oil in the box while others are trying to operate their cars 
wholly on prepared packing, taking the oil can away from the 
oilers in the yards. I would like to ask the chairman if that 
has been considered at all? 


Mr. Downing: We don’t look at those cars in interchange by 
raising up the packing box. We put the men right on the pas- 
senger cars with the floors up. They have instruments that 
test temperature. On the cars we are getting from the north- 
west we are lucky to get the stuff back of the collar, let alone 
in front. 


Mr. Tatum: The whole question is to be considered from an 
economical viewpoint. Do we get a greater car mileage 
per heated journal with the plug? Do we have less jour- 
nals to remove because of being heated? Are we operating 
the car with the plug in front of the journal for our rail- 
roads at a greater expense than if it were out? 

Has the committee made a test of cars operating with the 
wedge omitted from the front of the journal? If so, from 
which was the greatest mileage per heated journal ob- 
tained? 

To put a wedge in front of the boxes on all the cars in the 
United States means considerable money, and if it can be 
saved it behooves this convention to save it. The B. & O. 
has made comparative tests between the two. We found 
we got greater car mileage with the wedge out. We had 
less cars set out of trains on the side tracks. We had better 
packing underneath the journal. Our men did a better job. 
We were able to inspect it and see that it was rightly done 
better with the wedge out than when it was in. With a 
greater mileage per heated journal, with a reduction in the 
cost of lubrication, why should we have the additional ex- 
pense of a wedge in front of the journal? 


Mr. Brazier: I move the committee’s report be accepted and 
they be continued to make tests. 


W. H. Hall (C. R. R. of N. J.): The wedge in the front of 
the box is practically useless. I have tried doing without it 
for one year and we have had beautiful success. We can get 
more mileage, less hot boxes, and better attention with the plug 
out of the front of the box, than we can with it in. It gives 
the man who looks after the boxes an opportunity to see the 
condition. With a plug covering the whole front of the journal, 
they simply lifted off the box lid and look in, saw a lot of pack- 
ing and closed it down again. 

Now every box lid is opened on the arrival of a train and 
the conditions are noted. If the packing has worked out, it is 
pushed back in the proper position, and no wedge is used at 
all. We have had less hot boxes within the last year than we 
have ever known in the history of the passenger service of 
the Central New Jersey. The only thing that we are lacking 
in to-day is a good dust guard. We haven’t got that, and it is 
essential. The majority of the boxes heat. from the back 
end. 


Mr. Goodnow: The committee was appointed for the special 
purpose of determining a method of packing boxes, so that the 
charge that has been in the rules for the past year would be 
taken care of. In continuing the committee and taking no 
action, the Arbitration Committee is left without any foundation 
for handling this charge for packing cars. I would like to offer 
an amendment to Mr. Brazier’s motion, that the committee’s re- 
port be sent to letter ballot as recommended, if Mr. Brazier will 
accept it. 


Mr. Brazier: I will accept the amendment. The motion was 
seconded and carried. 
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Establishment of a Co-Operative Research Bureau 


iv THE 1919 ANNUAL CONVENTION 
; the following resolution 
was adopted: “Resolved, 
That Mechanical Section 
III of the American Rail- 
road Association recog- 
nizes the need of a re- 
search bureau to investigate 
questions of mechanical 
practice which should have 
the co-operation of all the 
railroads, and urges the 
appointment by the chair- 
man of a committee of 
eight to study the ques- 
tion and report at the next 
convention.” 

The following classes of 
work would come partic- 
ularly under the scope of 

a research bureau: ‘ 

Investigation and scientific rating of apparatus supplied 
by manufacturers for use on railroads, with a view to advis- 
ing for or against the adoption as standard or recommended 
practice; formulation of practical and scientific tests for 
‘apparatus used by railroads; thorough investigation of new 
types of apparatus with a view of recommending or advis- 
ing against their adoption in service; the study of apparatus 
now in common use to make suggestions as to improve- 
ments; analysis of the characteristics of material and engi- 
neering structures on which full information is now lack- 
ing; the making of scientifically accurate determinations of 
many disputed questions in railroad practice with a view to 
greater degree of standardization, and the investigation of 
foreign practice with a view to its adoption by American 
railroads, provided sufficient merit was found. 

Information gained from the work of the bureau, as well 
as that secured from various test plants throughout the 
country, would be available at a central source. Investiga- 
tions, as a rule, would be of value to all roads on account 
of including the complete range af road conditions. At 





present many tests conducted by an individual road are 
valueless to other roads on account of being made to apply 
only to the local conditions of the road conducting the test. 

Accurate tests would be conducted for the roads as a 
whole, which would tend to promote saving in time and 
labor and to increase in operating efficiency to a degree not 
now obtained. The bureau would make possible the estab- 
lishment of the same tests for all roads, thus insuring that 
the use of “foreign equipment” would not reduce the oper- 
ating efficiency of any road. 

Engineering talent of all railroads and kindred organiza- 
tions would be available to aid in any particular project. 
Large scale investigations would be possible, the expense 
of which would be prohibitive for one road under the pres- 
ent arrangements, but comparatively small when divided 
among the various roads throughout the country, as would 
be the case with the research bureau. 

The work of the bureau will be of service to railroads as 
a whole through the investigations initiated by committees 
of the section. The cost of the service should be assessed 
in the usual manner on the member railroads of the asso- 
ciation through regular appropriations by the executive 
committee. 

The committee has collected a large amount of informa- 
tion and data covering the needs and requirements as well 
as the work to be performed by a research bureau, but 
desires to continue this study in its relation to the develop- 
ment of policies of the association before making a final 
report. 

The report was signed by C. B. Young (Chairman), 
United States Railroad Administration; H. L. Ingersoll, 
New York Central; C. E. Chambers, Central of New Jer- 
sey; A. Kearney, Norfolk & Western; H. T. Bentley, Chi- 
cago & North Western; C. E. Fuller, Union Pacific; J. E. 
O’Brien, Missouri Pacific, and J. W. Small. 


Discussion 


In the absence of C. B. Young, the report of the com- 
mittee was read by Mr. Chambers. The report was ordered re- 
ceived, printed in the record, and the committee continued. 








Good Music in Abundance 


LARGE AUDIENCE OF CONVENTION PEOPLE attended 
A the musicale on the pier Saturday night. The 
artists who entertained were Miss Dorothy Follis, 
soprano, of the Chicago Opera Company; Miss Jean 
Morrison, harpist; R. Norman Jolliffe, baritone; the 
Brunswick Quartette, of New York City, and members 
of the Taylor Orchestra. Informal dancing followed. 
Sunday’s entertainment consisted simply of a sacred 
concert in the music rooms of the Marlborough-Blen- 
heim at 3.30 o’clock, given by the Albert Taylor Orches- 
tra. 
This evening another of the series of pleasant informal 
dances will be given on the pier, with special features 
promised by the Entertainment Committee. 





Freight Car Situation 


HE AMERICAN RAILROAD ASSOCIATION has resumed 
T the publication of reports showing car surpluses 

and shortages, or “deferred car requisitions,” as 
they are now termed. J. E. Fairbanks, general secretary 
of the association, on May 28 issued a circular including 
a summary of the reports, compiled by the Commission 
on Car Service showing an average of deferred car 
requisitions for the period May 1 to 8 of 79,272, as com- 
pared with 87,346 for the period April 1 to 8. The 
average surplus was 4,616, as compared with 6,370 in 
April. For the week ending May 23 the average of de- 
ferred car requisitions had increased to 98,936 and the 
average surplus had been reduced to 2,909. 





Bad Judgment 


HE SUPPLY CONCERN that deposited a neat little 
Ei envelope on each seat of the Hippodrome in ad- 

vance of the Monday morning meeting displayed 
more initiative than tact. It should not be forgotten that 
representatives of the railroads have a definite objective 
in attending these meetings. The exhibits will not be 
overlooked, ample time has been set aside for this and 
representatives of the supply companies have a splendid 
opportunity to demonstrate these interesting exhibits. 
However, they must not be allowed to trespass on the 
convention floor. The effect, if even a small number of 
the exhibitors resorted to this practice, would be to usurp 
most of the time of the meetings in perusing descriptive 
literature. A word to the wise should be sufficient. 


Do Not Dismantle Your Exhibit 


S THE MEMBERS of Section VI—Purchases and 
Stores, will be in session both in the morning and 
afternoon on Monday and Tuesday and until noon 

on Wednesday, the R. S. M. A., at its meeting in the 
Greek Temple on Saturday, voted to keep the exhibition 
intact until 5 o’clock on Wednesday afternoon. This will 
give time for the purchasing agents and storekeepers to 
view the exhibits. 

It is hoped that the usual confusion and partial dis- 
mantling of the exhibits on Wednesday afternoon will be 
avoided this year. 

Ample police protection will be given to the pier and 
the contents of the booths will be entirely. safe until they 
can be removed. 
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A Great British Manufacturer Here 


B. T. TREVELYAN, managing director of Sir W. G. 
a Armstrong, Whitworth & Company, Ltd., at Open- 

* shaw, Manchester, England, arrived in New York 
on the S. S. Imperator, of the Cunard Line, on Sunday. 
He expects to spend all of Tuesday at Atlantic City, 
making his headquarters at the office of the Daily, on the 
ier. 

: This is Mr. Trevelyan’s first visit to America. His 
chief object in coming is to get first hand information 
about the extent to which pulverized coal is burned in 
this country and the success with which it has met where 
used in the various types of steel works’ furnaces. The 
company uses pulverized coal at its Montreal works, 
where it has facilities for making the fuel; while at 
Manchester it is being tried in two furnaces. In the 
latter case it has showed a saving of 75 per cent over 
solid bituminous coal. 

Prior to the war, Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & 
Company, Ltd., maintained two plants—one at Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne, known as the Elswick Works and covering 
over 300 acres of land, and the other at Manchester, 
known as the Openshaw Works, spread over some 200 
acres. It built battleships and merchant vessels, marine 
engines, machine tools, guns and automobiles, and made, 
among other things, armor plate, ammunition, steel and 
brass castings, drop forgings, tool steel and small tools. 
After war broke out the facilities of both plants were 
greatly increased and utilized exclusively for war work. 
The automobile plant was turned into a shell factory and 
new buildings for the manufacture of aeroplanes and air 
ships were erected; while the number of employees of 
the company rose to 120,000 with a weekly payroll of 
close to $2,000,000. To give some idea of the work done 
by the firm during the war it may be stated that the 
output of guns ranging from 6-pounder tank guns to 
18-in. 150-ton naval guns exceeded 13,000. 

Since the armistice the company has been gradually 
getting back to a peace basis. The ammunition plant at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne has been changed into a locomotive 
building works with a capacity of 400 engines a year; 
while at Manchester a part of the plant is being con- 
verted into a shop for repairing from 8 to 10 locomotives 
a week. Also, the facilities for turning out machines for 
building and repairing locomotives and the semi-auto- 
matic machines on which the company specializes are 
being considerably enlarged. Its tool steel making plant 
is now producing tool steel at the rate of 2,000 tons a 
year. 

The Elswick locomotive building plant has just been 
equipped with two Niles-Bement-Pond frame slotting 
machines, while to the Manchester repair shop are now 
being added the following Niles-Bement-Pond machines, 
the last of which is scheduled for shipment on June 25: 


1 96-in. 100-ton wheel press. 

1 12-in. double cutting off machine. 

2 Pratt & Whitney turret lathes. 

1 90-in. heavy driving wheel lathe. 

1 90-in. standard Bertram driving wheel lathe. 

1 60-in. standard driving wheel lathe. 

1 No. 6 locomotive axle lathe. 

1 84-in. heavy boring and turning mill. 

1 73-in. standard boring and turning mill. 

1 53-in. heavy boring and turning mill. 

1 90-in. quartering machine. 

1 No. 2 cotter and key seat drilling machine. 

During the last 18 months Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Company, Ltd., has been increased in size 
and its operations into other fields extended through the 
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addition of the following concerns: Pearson & Knowles, 
Rylands & Company, with works at Warrington; the 
Partington Steel Works (near Manchester), a com- 
paratively new plant with open hearth and blast furnaces 
and a capacity of 7,000 tons of steel a week; Armstrong, 
Main & Company, Ltd. (formerly James Main & Com- 
pany, Ltd.), makers of structural steel and builders of 
structural erecting machinery with works at Glasgow, 
Scotland; Armstrong-Siddeley Motors, Ltd. (formerly 
Siddeley, Deasey & Company, Ltd.), makers of automo- 
biles; and Crompton & Company, Ltd., of Chelmsford, 
makers of electric motors. 

The company has branch plants in Canada, France, 
Italy and Japan, and has in mind erecting locomotive 
building and repairing works in certain countries, sub- 
stantially all of the machinery for which will be supplied 
from their shops in Great Britain. 

Mr. Trevelyan is a son-in-law of Sir Philip Watts, for 
some 15 years naval architect to the British Admiralty 
and originator of the dreadnought type of battleship. 


Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ 
Executive Committee Meets 


N EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING of the Chief In- 
A terchange Car Inspectors’ and.Car Foremen’s 

Association of America has been called for three 
o’clock this afternoon at the Hotel Chalfonte. 


A Southern Opportunity 


CENTRAL AND EASTERN SALES ORGANIZATION of good 
standing is expanding its business to include an 
office in the South and desires to broaden its line. 

The present organization is developed to handle freight 
and passenger car appliances for steam and electric roads. 
Manufacturers of any standard products in this line de- 
siring representation in this field may obtain further par- 
ticulars in Booth 1, Daily Railway Age. 


Industrial Car Manufacturers Meet 


HE INDUSTRIAL CAR Manufacturers’ Institute has 

es followed the practice established last year of hold- 

ing its June monthly meetings at Atlantic City dur- 

ing the mechanical convention. All the meetings are 
being held in the Marlborough-Blenheim. 

On Saturday morning, June 12th, the Board of Di- 
rectors, together with the Executive Committee, held a 
meeting, in which was outlined a plan of work for the 
following six months. The Institute is now classified 
into groups, representing the several types of cars manu- 
factured. 


Group 1—Coal mine cars. 

Group 2—Standard gage dump cars. 

Group 3—All other types of standard gage cars used 
for industrial purposes. 

Group 4—All narrow gage industrial cars other than 
coal mine cars. 


Groups 2 and 3 held meetings Monday, and Groups 
1 and 4 will hold their meeting to-day (Tuesday). All 
of the meetings have been largely and enthusiastically 
attended. 
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Semi-Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Electrical Engineers 


NEERS held its semi-annual convention at the Hotel 

Dennis on Monday. The meeting was called to 
order at 10.15 A. M. by the president, L. S. Billau, of 
the Baltimore & Ohio. 

During the course of the brief introductory remarks 
by President Billau the subject of the Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers becoming a part of the 
American Railroad Association was again brought up. 
It will be recalled that this question was first introduced 
before the convention of the Association at Chicago last 
fall. At that time the railroads were under government 
operation, and hence this question presents slightly dif- 
ferent aspects to-day from what it did then. There are 
decided advantages, however, to be gained from such 
consolidation, and there is every reason to believe that 
the Association of Railway Electrical Engineers will 
unite with the larger organization when certain changes 
have been made in the constitution of the latter. 

Mr. Billau explained that in the event of the A. R. E. 
E. becoming a part of the A. R. A. the election of officers 
would be carried on by letter ballot, and that the choice 
of candidates would lie in the hands of a nominating 
committee. Furthermore, he stated, that such a com- 
mittee would also be elected by letter ballot. Another 
change involved in rearranging the present methods of 
the A. R. E. E. to conform to the practices of the A. R. 
A. is the appointing of a Committee on Subjects from 
the members of the executive committee, this Committee 
on Subjects to present a list of subjects to be discussed 
for action the following year. Other minor changes 
were mentioned, among which was a possible change in 
the dates for the annual and semi-annual conventions. 

Although quite a number of reports had been sched- 
uled for the meeting, only three of them appeared in 
printed form. These were the Report of the Committee 
on Illumination, the Report of the Committee on Train 
Lighting and Practice, and the Report of the Committee 
on Electric Headlights. In order to economize in time 
none of the reports was read, the association members 
having been furnished with printed copies some time 
ago. The entire time was therefore available for dis- 
cussion. 

In submitting its progress report the Committee on 
Illumination stated: “The present basis of rating of train 
lighting lamps is to maintain the lumen output constant 
and vary the actual wattage as changes in efficiencies oc- 
cur. Fora number of manufacturing reasons it is desired 
to change the method to that in which the watts will 
remain constant and the light output vary with changes 
in efficiency, this being the standard method of rating 
for all other classes of multiple burning lamps.” 

The present and proposed ratings for the train and cab 
lighting lamps were presented in tabular form. In the 
new lamp schedule certain of the gas-filled Mazda type 
C lamps will be found, as the committee felt it was de- 
sirable to introduce this type of lamp for the reason that 
it would give better lighting without increasing the watt- 
age consumption. During the discussion which followed 
this paper the question arose of the advisability of elimi- 
nating the 60-volt lamps and using the 30-volt lamps 
exclusively. In this connection, Mr. Andrucetti, of the 
Chicago & Northwestern, pointed out very clearly that 
there were many roads that were extensive users of the 
60-volt lamps and to do away with this type would work 
considerable hardship on these roads. 

In view of the fact that cab lamps are practically of 
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the same voltage as train lighting lamps, the question of 
such lamps being designed with the idea of interchange- 


ability provoked considerable discussion. One manufac- 
turer stated that his company was giving the subject of 
locomotive lamps special consideration in view of the 
special operating conditions to which they were sub- 
jected. His company, he stated, were striving to develop 
a lamp with a rugged filament that would withstand loco- 
motive service, but it could only be done at the expense 
of efficiency which in this case he felt was justifiable. 
In general, it would seem that the cab lamps were not 
called upon to give the same quality of illumination as 
demanded of the train lighting lamps, and that, therefore, 
it would not be advisable to attempt to design a lamp 
that would be interchangeable. 

The Report of the Committee on Train Lighting 
Equipment and Practice was the most lengthy of all the 
reports, covering 37 pages. Of this total, however, 26 
pages were devoted to a general treatment of the sub- 
ject, for the committee felt that it would be desirable to 
discuss more or less in detail the various features that 
were considered. This general discussion served to ex- 
plain why certain items which form a part of a complete 
specification were omitted, and why other items that were 
included were finally decided upon. 

Mr. Billau, chairman of the committee, admitted that 
the report had purposely been drawn up in a more or 
less flexible manner, in order that its specifications should 
not be so rigid as to interfere with practice that various 
roads had found necessary. In other words, consider- 
able latitude was permitted in the specifications for axle 
generators, in order that certain roads could make the 
specifications to suit their needs. One of the points in 
the specification which called forth much comment, but 
which could scarcely be considered worthy of the time 
consumed on it, was—much as the condition involved 
would be decidedly rare, was Section 6 on page 33 of the 
report, which was worded to read as follows: “In case 
of open battery circuit the generator shall continue to 
carry the lamp load and the generator regulator shall 
automatically prevent an excessive rise of voltage on the 
equipment.” Voluminous discussion arose over what 
might be considered as “excessive.” It was finally dis- 
posed of by voting that the “generator regulator shall 
automatically prevent a rise of voltage above 20 per cent 
of lamp voltage.” Other minor corrections and changes 
were discussed at too great length, especially when it is 
taken into consideration that the specifications as pre- 
sented were intended to be flexible and to cover a wide 
variety of conditions. 

The Report of the Committee on Headlight was also 
a progress report. The situation was presented by J. L. 
Minick, of the Pennsylvania, who is a member of the 
Headlight Committees of both the A. R. A. and the 
A. R. E. E. From present indications it would seem 
that much of the headlight equipment had still a long 
way to go before it could be considered as standardized 
in all of its features. 

Mr. Andrusetti read a very brief report of the Shop 
Layout Committee, following which he requested the 
opinions of the membes concerning the various electrical 
installations that had come to their notice. 

The attendance at the session was excellent, about 75 
members being present. 


LOST 


One beaded-hand bag. Mrs. C. O. Taylor. 

A plain gold cuff button, marked J. S. M. Was lost 
on the pier on Sunday. The finder is requested to return 
it to Secretary Conway’s office. 

















American Railroad Association, Section VI, Purchases and Stores 


First Annual Meeting Featured by a Broad Gage Address From 
the Chairman 


HE FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION of the American Railroad As- 
| sociation—Section VI—Purchases and Stores, opened 
with a session in the Hippodrome on Young’s Pier, 
Atlantic City, Monday, June 14, 1920. H.C. Pearce, general 
purchasing agent of the Seaboard Air Line, called the meet- 
ing to order at 9.30 a. m. The convention was opened with 
a prayer by the Reverend Dr. Harris. Chairman Pearce then 
introduced Edward L. Bader, Mayor of Atlantic City, who 
welcomed the Purchase and Stores Section to Atlantic City. 
Following Mayor Bader’s address, Chairman Pearce intro- 
duced James H. Waterman, who responded to the mayor’s 
address as follows: 


Address of Mr. James H. Waterman 


I am sure that this body of men had no evil intention when 
they selected a “Water-man” to respond to a New Jersey Mayor. 
You will wonder what this splendid body of men are here for. 
Let me say to you that they represent 250,000 or more miles of 
railroad in this United States. Let me further say to you that 
the material they purchase, care for, distribute, and are respon- 
sible for each year, amounts to between a billion and a quarter 
and a billion and a half of money. They are cool, collective, 
thoughtful, energetic. They are everything that goes to make 
up strong men. If you want to build a railroad to-day, the first 
man, after you get your board of directors, that you would have 
to select would be the purchasing agent. You would have to 
get somebody to purchase your materials; then, following that 
you would have to get somebody to care for it, and that would 
be the storekeeper, so the Purchasing and Stores Department of 
the American Railway Association represents not only 250,000 
miles of railroad but all the unapplied material on that railroad. 

I wonder how many people of this country appreciate 
what the railroads mean to this country. First, in this coun- 
try we must have stalwart men and women, They are the 
brains of the country. Next, we have the great resources 
of this country, our forests, our mines, our soil. The minds 
and the soil and the forest are the body, limbs, minds and 
feet of the nation. The men and the women are the brains, 
but the heart of the nation is the railroads of this country. 
What surprises me, as I go up and down the land, is that the 
business men are not first, last and all the time with and 
for the railroad. If the railroads go down to Washington 
and present a request for a better rate, a lot of commercial 
men or business men try to prove that they do not need 
these rates. To-day, the railroads of this country have got 
to have better facilities at their terminal, or the heart will 
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stop, and when that heart stops beating then remember there 
will be stagnation throughout the whole land. 


Address by Chairman Pearce 


The Railway Storekeepers’ Association at its business meeting 
in Chicago, January 19, 1919, adopted a resolution and appointed 
a committee, authorizing the transfer of the activities of the 
Railway Storekeepers’ Association to a Section of the American 
Railroad Association. The Railway Storekeepers’ Association 
arranged to transfer the affairs of the Association to a tempo- 
rary General Committee of the American Railroad Association, 
who in turn organized a section of the American Railroad Asso- 
ciation, to carry on the work of the Railway Storekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation. A temporary general committee of 19 members, con- 
sisting of eight storekeepers, eight purchasing agents and three 
members of the Railroad) Administration, was appointed to 
develop and determine upon a plan to carry on the work of the 
Association. 

The General Committee has appointed 18 sub-committees to 
develop and recommend certain standard practices. The sub- 
committees consist of from three to eight members, composed 
of experienced, practical men, personally engaged in the work 
covered by the subject assigned them. They have been very 
active and excellent practical reports and recommendations have 
been submitted. This section is a co-ordinated part of the 
American Railroad Association. Its purpose is to consider and 
report upon all questions affecting the purchasing, selling and 
storing of materials and supplies and kindred subjects, and to 
recommend the best practices for carrying on the service of 
supply. 

I may be permitted to digress a moment from my text to 
record a matter which is perhaps not well known to you 
all, and that is the organized, strong and practical support 
given the supply department of our railroads during Federal 
control by the Division of Purchases. This committee, or a 
similar one, was organized before the United States entered 
the war, for the purpose of procuring and conserving ma- 
terials required for the maintenance and operation on our 
tailroads. Its chairman was Henry B. Spencer, afterwards 
chairman of the Central Advisory Purchasing Committee 
and later Director of the Division of Purchases. On this 
committee was George G. Yeomans, who has given the sub- 
ject of stores more hard, thorough and exhaustive anaylsis 
than anyone in this country. Mr. Yeomans has viewed this 
subject from all angles. A graduate of one of our famous 
eastern colleges, he entered railway service with a trained 
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ing agent of one of the largest systems of railroads in this 
country he could very easily and naturally have sat back and 
looked upon the storekeeper as the man who delivered sup- 
plies over the counter io the users, as so many have done. 
But he chose to investigate matters on the ground for the 
purpose of determining for himself the character of the 
information furnished him, from which knowledge he ex- 
pended millions of dollars annually, and he discovered 
the reason why the supply department is recognized to-day 
as an important and specialized department of our railroad 
organization, co-ordinate with the transportation, mechani- 
cal, engineering and traffic departments, instead of being 
subordinate to one of them. 

The railway supply officers of this country owe a great 
deal to Henry B. Spencer, Samuel Porcher, George G. Yeo- 
mans and E. J. Roth. The railroads, through the American 
Railroad Association, will expect this Section to present 
to them the best and most economical plans for dealing 
with all questions of supply, even to the point of consider- 
ing and determining the financial condition of their proper- 
ties. In order to do this we must have the benefit of the 
best practices and fullest knowledge, and it is believed 
that this can be accomplished by appointing sub-committees 
of thoroughly trained men to develop and determine all 
phases of the subject, reporting to a general committee of 
experienced and practical men from all branches of the 
service and from different parts of the country. On this 
general committee will rest the responsibility of seeing that 
only practical and workable recommendations are submit- 
ted, and in order to get the fullest expression, these reports 
will generally be presented to all members for full and free 
discussion, 

This now brings me up to the real purpose of this meeting, 
which is to discuss and dispose of all the different subjects that 
have been submitted, and it is the hope and belief of your chair- 
man that you will devote yourselves to the work in an earnest 
and helpful manner. The committee has arranged the program 
in such a way that by close application we can conclude the 


business of the convention Tuesday night, giving us almost an. 


entire day to visit the exhibits. In order to carry out this plan 
in a systematic manner, each member has been furnished a 
printed copy of each report with the request that all recommen- 
dations, changes, suggestions, etc., be reduced to: writing. The 
committee having the subject in charge will be called to the 
platform and its chairman and members will be prepared to dis- 
cuss any recommendation, suggestion or change which may be 
brought forward by any member. It is hoped in this way to 
give every member an opportunity to present his views without 
getting into a general discussion of other subjects. By con- 
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centrating on the one thing and having the benefit of the experi- 
ence of the chairman and committee who formulated the re- 
port, we should be able to dispose of the subjects promptly and 
give “everyone an opportunity to discuss them. Members will 
please bear in mind that while our time is limited, we desire to 
give everyone an opportunity to present their views, but it is 
equally desirable that unrelated subjects should not be intro- 
duced into the discussion. 

Supply department officers of all grades have a great respon- 
sibility confronting them. They have been given the plan, the 
purpose and the machinery. It is, for them as individuals to 
show they are worthy. If we are not big enough and broad 
enough to not only know our own business better than anyone 
else, and strong and willing enough to defend it against attacks,. 
and wise enough to recognize and correct its faults, we will 
fail and deserve to. I have confidence enough in your strength 
of character, training and good sense to believe you will rise 
to the occasion and show the owners and executives what men 
with proper training and application can accomplish when 
organized and properly supported and directed. 

We must so conduct this meeting and ourselves as to reflect 
credit to the organization and all of its members. 

At the conclusion of his address the Chairman read the fol- 
lowing communication from R. H. Aishton: “It has been my 
intention to attend the entire session of the Purchases and 
Stores Section in Atlantic City, and I have been looking forward 
to it with a great deal of pleasure. However, I now find that 
I am going to be disappointed. The railroad situation at the 
present time is such as to require my presence in Washington, 
and I have been obliged, therefore, to remain in Washington, 
although I am going to try to steal away for at least a day, 
so that I may be present at one of your sessions.” 

The Chairman: The minutes of the annual meeting of the 
Railway Storekeepers Association, 1919, were taken up as next 
in order. These proceedings have been printed and_ distributed 
to the members of the Railway Storekeepers Association, and 
the chairman asked that a motion be made that the minutes be 
approved. Jt was moved that the minutes be approved. This 
motion was carried. 


Obituaries 


Following the usual custom, the chairman appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a memorial to the following members who 
have died during the past year: Eugene Chamberlin; Charles 
D. Norman; W. R. Shoop and B. F. Schwaner. 

A tribute to the personality and life work of Eugene Chamber- 
lin was delivered by W. F. Jones. J. W. Gerber commented 
appropriately on the character of Chales Dana Norman and the 
chairman spoke feelingly of the loss sustained by the asso- 
ciation in the death of W. R. Shoop. 


Report of the General Committee 


N ITs REPORT the committee outlined the steps taken at the 

meeting of the Railway Storekeepers’ Association in Janu- 

ary and May, 1919, which led to the establishment of Sec- 
tion VI—Purchases and Stores, of the American Railroad 
Association. 

At the meeting of the executive committee of the Railway 
Storekeepers’ Association held at New York on May 15, 1919, 
a temporary general committee composed of representatives 
of the association was selected to carry on the work of Sec- 
tion VI until the general meeting was held. Tentative rules 
of order for the section, based on the constitution and by-laws 
of the Railway Storekeepers’ Association and the rules of 
order of the American Railroad Association, were formulated. 
Arrangements were made for the transfer of the affairs of the 
Railway Storekeepers’ Association to the general committee 
of Section VI of the American Railroad Association, which 
selected the committees, appointed committee members and 
made other provisions for carrying on the work. 

The section was organized at a meeting of the temporary 
g*eneral committee held at New York on May 16, 1919, the 
chairman, vice-chairman, secretary, assistant secretary and sub- 
committees being appointed. Since that meeting H. S. Burr 


has resigned as chairman and H. C. Pearce has been elected 
to fill the vacancy. 

The membership in the former Railway Storekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation have been transferred to the Purchases and Stores Sec- 
tion of the American Railroad Association. Representative 
members have been appointed by the railroads and others on 
the membership list have been elected to affiliated or life 
membership of Section VI. 

The report of the committee included the report of the 
secretary-treasurer as shown on the following page. 

The tentative rules of order for the section were also in- 
cluded in the report as a separate exhibit. The committee 
submitted as candidates for the Committee on Nominations 
the following: J. W. Gerber, (chairman) general storekeeper, 
Southern Railway, Washington, D. C.; W. A. Summerhays, 
purchasing agent, Illinois Central, Chicago; W. C. Bower, gen- 
eral purchasing agent, New York Central, New York; F. W. 
Taylor, purchasing agent, Southern Pacific, San Francisco, 
Cal.; J. F. Marshall, purchasing agent, Chicago & Alton, Chi- 
cago. Alternates: C. A. How, general purchasing agent, 
Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo.; J. G. Stuart, general store- 
keeper, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago; A. A. Good- 
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child, general storekeeper, Canadian Pacific, Montreal, Canada; 
H. A. Anderson, assistant purchasing agent, Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem (Eastern region), Philadelphia, Pa.; U. K. Hall, general 
storekeeper, Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb. 

The report is signed by H. C. Pearce (chairman), (S. A. 
L.); W. G. Phelps, (Pennsylvania); J. P. Murphy, (N. Y. C.); 


—_—_ 





SECRETARY-TREASURER’S REPORT 
From January, 1919, to June, 5, 1919. 





Active Membership January, 1919........cccceccccscescncces seoee 587 

New members received (including 121 taken in at January Meeting). 154 

Total Active Memblership. .....00cccccccesece cwcccvsucteccenses 741 

Honorary. Members. ....ccccccccccccccsctecescccevcccccssesscces 12 

Total Membership June 5, 1919.......e000- Mmetsncteves ss sees) ee 

RECEIPTS 
Balance, Cash in Bank January 22, 1919...... igtnen ae ewsneenes $544.56 
Receipts since that date: 

BEE) i Da Awea hes 6b6 50s 40 e ts SON Capea meeeee TNS esa eae $762.05 
ee OPO CCL ee LET 770.00 
Sh, “OC UMEOR ou cates sicicccccunebeeseg anes sees 225.00 
TID: ona V'ae oinss cidnle kw Uso SOR PRESS SUES ah na) 15.00 
Interest on Liberty Bonds. ....cccccccodscccccscvcstcee 22.09 
Committee, January Meeting.........cccccccccccccvecs 4.00 

1,798.14 

ee ee er Mid waenutabe’ seve $2,342.70 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Bills paid as audited since January Meeting.....-eeeeeeeeesceces 1,770.40 
Balance Cash in Bank June 5, 1919... .cccsccccccsvcsecscsse $572.30 
Casu ASSETS 

Cant em. Wael Bee DOME. sve 60:0 655 0's 0k oe ed Redes Oe aneseSouteseees $572.30 

ESS DOES MOOD Si ceccccccvecneeehs eke OS vesianscenee ges 500.00 

Laberty bende—4th i88Ue .cccccccccccesvcccscoccescscesceccesces 200.00 

Tetet Cock ot Wand. ad Dont s.c ode dcckeeseweevcinsaweves $1,272.30 


The books of the Secretary-Treasurer were audited, and the cash assets, 
above stated, were transferred to the accounts of the American Railroad 
Association, 





H. S. Burr, (Erie); S. Porcher, (Pennsylvania); G. G. Yeo- 
mans, (N. Y., N. H. & H.); A. W. Munster, (B. & M.); E. J. 
Roth, (F. G. E.); E. W. Thornley, (B. & O., Western Lines) ; 
B. T. Jellison, (C. & O.); G. E. Scott, (M. K. & T.); H. H. 
Laughton, (Southern); W. A. Hopkins, (Mo. Pac.); F. D. 
Reed, (C. R. I. & P.); H. E. Ray, (A. T. & S. F.); F. A. Bush- 
nell, (G. N.); D. C. Curtis, (C. M. & St. P.); E. N. Bender, 
(Can. Pac.), and E. J. McVeigh, (Grand Trunk). 


Discussion 


The Secretary read the report of the general committee. 
There are some changes recommended in the rules of order 
which were read by the Secretary as follows: One: The Gen- 
eral Committee shall consist of 16 elejctive members, includ- 
ing the chairman and vice-chairman. The elected members 
shall be divided equally between the purchase department and 
the stores department. Two: The chairman and the vice- 
chairman of the Section shall be elected by printed ballots 
each year. The candidate receiving the majority votes cast 
shall be declared elected, and shall hold office for one year 
until his sufccessor shall be appointed. Third: The annual 
meeting of the Section shall be held in May of each year at 
Chicago, Illinois. The time of each meeting shall be given 
by the committee elected at least three months in advance. 

It was suggested by Mr. Yeomans that the three proposed 
changes be passed on separately instead of altogether and the 
first two changes were adopted by vote. Motion to adopt the 
third change making Chicago the permanent location for future 
conventions of the Section precipitated a lively argument on the 
floor : 


Discussion on Location of Annual Meetings 


M. E. Towner (Western Maryland): I have been able to at- 
tend the Mechanical Convention this year and see the exhibits. 
The service of supply is so integral a part of the section of the 
operation of the mechanical and other departments, and there 
are so many interests absolutely in common, that I do not 
see how we can change the meeting place to get away from 
other interests at their conventions, and be as successful as we 
might be. Personally I shall be wery sorry to see a change in 
our meeting place. I find in connection with the supply depart- 
ment of the Western Maryland, that we must be in constant 
contact with the mechanical department for we are not only 
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interested in the obtaining of material, but in the care of that 
material from the time of its purchase until it is used. I am 
thoroughly imbued with the idea that our convention should 
be held in contact with the mechanical convention each year, 
and I trust that our meeting place may be where they are to 
meet, which will be presumably here. 

C. D. Young (P. R. R.): It seems to me that this is a most 
unusual procedure for insertion into our laws designating the 
location for the meetings. That would mean, if the committee 
of sixteen, for some reason did not care to hold the meeting 
in Chicago, and in May, it would be very difficult to change the 
place of meeting. I would like to express the thought that we 
should have the greatest flexibility for the general committee 
to designate where and when we shall meet. There may be 
circumstances in the future which would almost make it unde- 
sirable to go to Chicago, or perhaps to meet in May. I do not 
believe that any of the other sections. of the American Railroad 
Association so designate their place of meeting in this hard 
and fast manner, and I hope the original motion will not pre- 
vail. 

M. E. Towner: Not only the opportunity but the need 
of railroad advancement to-day is more education, and it is 
an important question to get all the members together 
where they can learn, which is here. (Applause.) 

J. H. Waterman: Unless you do something that will in- 
terest and bring the young men in the stores department 
to attend Section VI when it meets you will soon have no 
Section VI. The life of this organization depends not only 
on the old heads, but it depends on the young men, and you 
want to have this meeting, at least some times, where many 
of the young men who are not known, but will be known in 
the future, can attend the meeting. It is very nice to meet 
at Atlantic City. I do not know of anything that would 
prevent my meeting here, but there are hundreds of store- 
keepers that would meet in Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
or some of those middle west cities that can never come to 
Atlantic City. In the name of the young storekeepers of 
rs country, I plead with you not to tie it down to Atlantic 

ity. 

G. G. Yeomans (N. Y., N. H. & H.): The amendment that 
was proposed by the general committee, was not merely snap 
judgment. Every one who has spoken on this subject, has 
had something to say about the educational advantages of 
holding the meeting in Atlantic City. The men we want to 
educate are the rising generation, the men who are going 
to take our places. We want to be in the position to reach 
as many of these men as we possibly can. It is almost out 
of the question to expect storekeepers from the Pacific 
Coast, California, Arizona and Texas to cross the entire con- 
tinent in order to attend one of these meetings, no matter 
how many pieces of machinery they may see working under 
conditions which are calculated to prove that they could not 
work wrong if they tried. It is not that sort of education 
that we want for our storekeepers. We want to have them 
learn how to handle, how to distribute, and how to care for 
and to account for material. They might come here and 
spend their lives at an exhibition of this kind, and go away, 
knowing less than they did when they came. We want to 
have them come to a place where they will get the education 
along the lines that their business requires, and we want 
to make that place of meeting so convenient that the largest 
possible number of men can come to that meeting with the 
smallest possible expenditure of time. 

The educational features of a meeting like this are just as 
great outside of the meeting hall as they are in the discussion 
on the floor. It comes through the interchange of opinions, 
ideas and discussions that go on among these men who are 
brought together from all parts of the country, after the meet- 
ings are over, when they are sitting around in the evenings, 
talking over what they have heard in the meetings, and a great 
many of them getting new ideas, and giving new ideas to each 
other, which they never can do if they are going to wander 
around in a sort of desultory way looking at things they do not 
understand, and seeing the wheels go round. The suggestion 
of the meeting at Chicago was made because Chicago is the 
most central point of a size large enough to furnish comfortable 
and convenient accommodations for all of the people that we 
expect to come there, and we ought to have it there. 
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I am not at all saying anything against the value of these 
exhibits. I do believe they are valuable. I do believe that the 
men to whom they are specially valuable—the men who are 
directing the operations of the purchase and stores section— 
can spend time to come here and look at them without having 
the entire body brought here for that purpose. 

I do not believe that anybody would need more than just 
one look at the electric sign on the north side of the Pier 
to get the idea of where the Purchase and Stores Section of 
the American Railroad Association stands to-day in the 
estimation of the people who have been holding their con- 
vention here for a good many years. It was an eye opener 
to me, and I believe that this section is large enough, is 
important enough to the interests of the railroads of this 
country, to stand on its feet, and if it is not large enough 
now, the sooner we make it large enough, the sooner we 
make our weight felt and our importance felt by the work 
that we can do, the sooner we are going to occupy a more 
prominent place in the railroad world. The way to do that 
is first to get all of the men possible to attend these meet- 
ings, and then to concentrate when they are at these meet- 
ings on the work in hand. I hope you will think pretty 
well before you vote, first, as to changing the month in 
which the convention is to be held, which has been the 
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month in which all of the Railway Storekeepers’ Association 
meetings have been held, and I hope you will consider very 
strongly the thought of keeping the meeting places as cen- 
tral as possible and as available as possible to the great 
body of men who cannot attend these conferences unless it 
is made convenient for them to do so. 

W. F. Jones (N. Y. C.): I believe that instead of changing 
the meeting place of our convention that we should change our 
policy, or in other words, be more emphatic in our policy toward 
the rank and file of the membership of the old Railway Store- 
keepers Association. I believe there are a great many of the 
storekeepers that feel they are not welcome in this new associa- 
tion that we have organized. Let us go out with this body of 
men at the outlying points and make them just as welcome as the 
purchasing agent or general storekeeper, and we will have an 
attendance. 

An amendment to the amendment submitted by C. D. Young 
reading as follows, was adopted: 

The annual meeting of this Section shall be held each year, 
the time of such meeting shall be designated by the General 
Committee at least three months in advance. 

It was moved and seconded that the General Committee’s re- 
port as a whole, which includes the rules of order as amended, 
be adopted. This motion was carried. 


Organization of the Service of Supply 


the organization of the service of supply: 

In view of a possible reorganization of the corporate forces 
at the termination of federal control, the General Committee 
submitted for the consideration of the Executive Committee the 
following recommendations with respect to carrying on that por- 
tion of the railroad work relating to the service of supply. 

The maintenance of necessary stocks of materials and supplies 
for railroad needs, involving the investment of 35 per cent of 
the gross earnings, and the care and custody of the material 
represented by this investment, as well as the necessity for a 
more effective and systematic means of controlling it than has 
hitherto generally existed on railroads, should be recognized as 
of sufficient importance to demand the best efforts of a depart- 
ment organized exclusively for this service. The officers and 
employes of such department must in all respects, rank with 
officers and employes of the other operating departments, both in 
the divisional and general organizations. It requires as long a 
training and as much experience and skill to produce a com- 
petent storekeeper as it does to create an efficient official of 
similar responsibility in any other department of the service, and 
unless this is recognized, men with the training and knowledge 
necessary to produce results cannot be obtained, nor can an 
effective staff be maintained in competition with the other 
branches of the service. These recommendations are made with 
the certainty derived from past experience that the operating 
expenses of the railroads will thereby be substantially reduced and 
that a definite knowledge of the results of operation with re- 
spect to this particular investment, which is not at the present 
generally available, will enable executive officers to exercise a 
closer supervision over the action of those responsible for this 
work than is possible under any other form of operation. 

First—The committee recommends the maintaining of such an 
organization on all railroads, along the following lines: The 
purchasing department shall be in charge of a general purchasing 
agent or purchasing agent. He should buy all material and sup- 
plies of every description required for use by the railroad, includ- 
ing new equipment, fuel, rail, bridges, ties and timber, dining car 
and restaurant supplies, and sell all scrap or obsolete material, 
including equipment. 

The stores department shall be in charge of a general store- 
keeper, who shall be responsible for the custody, care and dis- 
‘tribution of all material not actually in use, as well as for the 
quantity of material on hand, and shall have direct charge of all 
material not in actual use, including scrap and second-hand mate- 
rial and the reclaiming of usable material, and of the storehouses 
and storage yards or other places where material is stored. He 
shall also have charge of and be responsible for the primary 
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accounting for the receipt and disbursement of all material, and 
shall have under his charge and on his payroll all storekeepers 
and all others more than half of whose time is devoted to the 
handling or accounting for material. 

Second.—The committee recommends that the inseparable con- 
nection between the purchasing and stores department should be 
recognized more clearly and that both these branches of the 
service should be under the control of a single executive officer in 
exclusive charge of supplies, or that where so large an organiza- 
tion is unnecessary, the entire work should be under the general 
charge of the purchasing agent, and that the officers in charge 
should be selected for their fitness for the organization instead of 
modifying the organization to fit the individual. This form of 
organization has the advantage of concentrating responsibility 
and authority over unused material in the hands of a single de- 
partment, which can be held to strict accountability and escapes 
the pitfalls of divided responsibility which has heretofore been 
the cause of untold expense. 

In this connection, the committee also recommended the uni- 
form adoption of the specific titles for designating officers 
and employes of the stores department on different railroads. 

Third—The committee strongly recommends and urges the 
adoption of a uniform method of accounting for materials and 
supplies by all railroads, in accordance with the standard material 
classification prepared and recommended by the Railway Store- 
keepers’ Association, and particularly that the primary accounting 
for all material be done by the stores department organization 
and that the standard form of monthly material stock report 
selected by the Railroad Administration as the most effective and 
valuable report in use by any railroads prior to Federal Control, 
be adopted and made the uniform standard of the railroads 
when they return to private management. 

This report presents the operating statistics of the stores de- 
partment in such concise and definite form that by its use the 
executive officers can easily maintain as effective control over 
the operations of the stores department as they now do over the 
operations of all of the other departments. 


Discussion 


The Chairman: We are going to give the fullest possible op- 
portunity for discussion, consistent with the disposal of the busi- 
ness. Five minutes is given to each for discussion, and as much 
longer as the chair may desire. 

A. A. Goodchild (C. P.): .The gist of this plan or reports 
appears to me to be summed up in recommendation No. 2. The 
recommendation is one which invited the most serious con- 
sideration of every member of this section of the A. R. A. and 
I for one, would not like to see it pass the convention in its 
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present form. It is to be admitted that the stores and pur- 
chasing departments have much in common, but why mention 
the “inseparable connection” between them any more than be- 
tween, the stores and mechanical department, B. & B. depart- 
ment, road department, transportation department, or the ac- 
counting department; the duties pertaining to each of these 
departments are separate and distinct and our organizations as 
a general rule have been based on this fact. There is just as 
much reason for the stores controlling the purchasing depart- 
ment or any of the service departments supervising any of the 
others as there is in this proposition. I do not view the ques- 
tion from the standpoint of any particular railroad system, 
simply as a railroad man, and as a general proposition for the 
bese organization of the material and supply departments of a 
railroad, and I consider that any such enlargement of the duties 
and responsibilities of the purchasing ‘department is unwar- 
ranted and inadvisable. 

The question is one of most vital importance to every 
railroad management on the continent for I am sure it is not 
conducive to good purchasing or good storekeeping to 
have anything but the utmost freedom of jurisdiction, one 
department from the other, and under no circumstance should 
the officer who purchases material have any jurisdiction over 
the officer responsible for ordering, receiving and handling 
it. The plan has been tried and found wanting well within 
the knowledge of many at this convention, and furthermore 
my impression is that the Railway Storekeepers Associa- 
tion have already placed themselves on record in so far as 
the jurisdiction governing the stores department is concerned. 
In any event it was, prior to the Federal organization, the gen- 
eral practice of our railroads for the general storekeeper to 
report to the general manager or vice president in charge 
of operation. 

I do not think it would be wise to recommend one gen- 
eral officer even with the official position of vice-president 
to take over these two departments as a special line of duty 
for the simple reason that the general storekeeper alone 
should be held responsible for material balances which 
should be problematical at least under a single jurisdiction. 

I would suggest that the duties of the general purchasing 
agent are onerous enough. Purchasing and following up 
deliveries of material, keeping themselves advised of market 
conditions, etc., in other words, meeting the requirements 
of the stores department that they in turn may fulfill their 
function of supplying the requirements of the various de- 
partments of the railroads is quite a large order. 

G. G. Yeomans: I do not care to take up the time of the 
meeting by any elaborate defense of the suggestion of the 
General Committee. I can only say that this was a subject 
of very considerable and thorough discussion by the General 
Committee before the plan was formulated. It was thought 
advisable that some plan should be recommended to the 
executive officers of the railroads as to the best plan in the 
opinion of the men who were actually engaged in the service 
of supply under which an organization could be perfected 
that would bring about the best results for’the railroad in 
the way of conserving its investment in material. 

There was a good deal of opportunity in Washington for 
us to see the manner in which different railroads were in- 
vesting their funds and how it might be improved on con- 
siderably. It was found by careful analysis and investiga- 
tion that certain railroads in the country were procuring 
better results with a small investment of money than other 
railroads. The committee naturally looked into the ques- 
tion of the methods and manners by which those results 
were produced, and it was found that the best results were 
being obtained from railroads which organized along the 
line of the committee’s recommendation. In other words, 
the recommendation was made as the result of experience, 
and not at all as a purely theoretical idea which germinated 
in the brain of the committee.. The plan was approved by 
the committee with the exception of one vote. There was 
one negative vote, the rest were all in favor of the plan 
suggested. The committee felt warranted in submitting it 
to the meeting as a basis for discussion in regard to the 
question of the inseparable connection. That connection, 
gentlemen, exists. It is a fact, and no amount of talking 
can make it any other than a fact. There is an inseparable 
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connection between the two departments, more so than be- 
tween any other departments on the railroads. There is a 
connection between the men who will procure the material 
and the men who will distribute it, that is very much closer 
than any connection between the Purchasing and Stores 
Section and the users of the material, no matter what de- 
partment they belong to. 

The question as to subtitles to clerks was another of those 
questions that was very carefully thought over, and it was 
recommended that subtitles should not be used, the idea being 
merely to allow employers complete freedom with respect to any 
changes in their forces and in their shifts from one task to 
another. 

The Chairman: I am going to call on members of the 
General Committee who are familiar with the formulation of 
this report. One of the men who is in a somewhat similar 
position to our Canadian friend, is on the Pennsylvania Lines. 
We are going to get all there is. in this thing during this 
meeting. I am going to call on Samuel Porcher (applause). 

Samuel Porcher (Pennsylvania): This report made by the 
General Committee was chiefly in the effort to bring the 
importance of this subject more thoroughly before the man- 
agement of the railroad. A careful reading of the report 
will show you it was formulated at the time of Federal con- 
trol. We are not under Federal control now and perhaps 
under these circumstances it may be necessary for this con- 
vention not to adopt a report that will be so specific in de- 
tail as to be unapplicable to some particular road. I think 
it may be possible that with slight alterations in this report, 
to still emphasize the necessity and desirability of this 
feature of making the service of supply a more important 
one than it has been, and one equal to the importance that 
it actually deserves at the hands of the railroad manage- 
ments. I might say that in the second paragraph it might 
be possible to obtain all that we desire and not to make 
anything impossible if it were arranged like this: 

We recommend that the inseparable connection between pur- 
chasing and stores departments should be recognized more clearly - 
and that both branches of the service should be in charge of a 
single executive officer and that the officers in charge of these 
departments should be selected for their fitness for the organ- 
ization, instead of organizing the organization to fit the indi- 
vidual. This form of organization has the advantage of con- 
centrating responsibility and authority over unused material 
which can be held to strict accountability. 

H. S. Burr (Erie) : The question seems to hinge more partic- 
ularly, as it runs in my mind, not to whom the general store- 
keeper, whoever he may be, is to report. I do not believe it 
makes much difference. Personally, I would prefer to have the 
stores department head report to an operating officer, and I be- 
lieve if he is the right kind of a storekeeper it would not make 
much difference. I have no specific recommendations to make. 
The plan as outlined was specifically arranged, and it embodies 
the best in the way of handling this material. 

E. W. Thornley (B. & O.): I was fortunate enough during 
the time of Federal control to represent the Government in — 
the Allegheny region, and was able to see first hand the 
condition brought about by working under many forms of 
organization. I feel confident in stating that we obtained by 
far the best results when the stores department was made 
a part or parcel of the purchasing department. There seems 
to be a very close connection between the departments and 
we were able to control the material investments with satis- 
faction to everybody concerned on the roads that were work- 
ing under that form of organization. 

H. H. Laughton (Southern) : Our organization is not work- 
ing under this plan, nor do I believe that it is best. I favor 
distinct separation between the stores department and the 
purchasing department, just as much as between the trans- 
portation department and the stores department. I believe 
that the function of the purchasing agent is the procurement 
of material. I believe that we should buy on requisition from 
the stores department, which should be held responsible for 
tie material, its balance, its issue, its accounting. I would 
not put them under the purchasing department, rather I 
would pit the purchasing under stores department. 

W. A. Hopkins (M. P.): On the Missouri Pacific we have 
had this form of organization for about ten years, and it 
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has been thoroughly practical in every respect. We feel 
that by reporting to the purchasing agent we have a head 
of the department that can view it from all angles and get 
better results than from segregating the departments and 
reporting to some operating officer. 

F. D. Reed (C. R. I. & P.): I always believed in being prac- 
tical, and I do not believe any of the purchasing agents that are 
here to-day will concede that they ever had more difficulty in 
securing material than they have at the present time, or have 
had in the past year. Assume for instance, a general store- 
keeper reported to the general manager or some general superin- 
tendent, and it becomes desirable or advisable, from the finan- 
cial, as well as operating standpoint for the railroad to buy 
material, four, five or six months in advance. If the general 
storekeeper did not report to the purchasing agent, the pur- 
chasing agent would say to the general storekeeper, “I am not 
going to stock up my store with that stuff for you. I am going 
to get it when I want it.” The director of purchases in most 
railroads reports to the executive officer who is fairly familiar 
with the financial conditions of the property, knows what 
money must be spent or has to be spent and can be spent, 
therefore he is more qualified to handle the expenditure for 
material than any other individual or officer on the railroad. 
I started in on railroad as a car repairer. I have been in the 
mechanical department. The whole aim when I was in the 
mechanical department was to get all the material we could 
get and have all we could get and have it on hand at all times, 
regardless of how much money was tied up in the material. 
When I was in the stores department, as a general storekeeper, 
I had that thing to fight, to keep the master mechanic, master 
car builder, car foremen and everyone else from hogging all the 
material, and let some other fellow go without it. And those 
are conditions that the purchasing agent can control through 
the general storekeeper better than any other organization. We 
have had this organization on the Rock Island for years and 
it has worked out nicely. We all work together and in picking 
store department representatives, we try to get diplomats. We 
cannot get them all to be diplomats for the salary we are pay- 
ing, but we are doing the best we can, and I maintain that the 
most economical and most practical method is for the purchasing 
department to be under one organization. 

J. G. Stuart (C. B. & Q.): We have been working over 
twenty years under the plan as proposed under this recommenda- 
tion, that is, that the general storekeeper reports to the purchas- 
ing agent. We have found it very successful. It is possible 
that there are other ways that might be even more successful, 
but so far we have not been able to find one. Perhaps one of 
the troubles in this proposed plan is that the purchasing agent 
might endeavor to exercise such a close supervision over the 
general storekeeper that the purchasing agent would virtually 
be general storekeeper. If he attempted to do that, my opinion 
is that he is going to fail. If, however, he has a general store- 
keeper and he has confidence enough in the general storekeeper to 
expect that the general storekeeper can operate and take care of 
his own department properly, reporting to the purchasing agent 
on important things, conferring with the purchasing agent on 
important things, and advising with him as to the length of 
time necessary to maintain a stock, to get the opportune times 
to buy, then I am satisfied that we will have an organization that 
will certainly be better than these others. I remember when 
we did work under the other system and I am going to tell you 
that the store department on the Burlington before it was taken 
over by the purchasing department was not really a store depart- 
ment, it was a little side issue of the mechanical department. 

E. N. Bender (C. P.): Our organization is somewhat dif- 
ferent than you have on this side. The practice is that the 
stores requisitions are approved by the vice-president and 





HE COMMITTEE unanimously recommended the adoption of 
the Standard Book of Rules as adopted by the Railway 
Storekeepers’ Association at its 1914 annual meeting with 

the following suggested changes: 


Part II—Instructions Governing Use of Stock Book 


The committee recommends that Part II, Sections 1 to 6, 
inclusive, as published in Form ST 5, Rules for Railroad 
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sent to the general purchasing agent for execution. He has 
no direct control over the stores department, excepting that 
he has the right to suggest to the general storekeeper the 
issuing of requisitions when he considers the market is 
proper at the time for purchases. Beyond that he has had 
no direct control over our stores department, but I am 
heartily in accord with the suggestion which was made that 
the purchasing agent should have the same control over the 
stores department in Canada as in the United States. 

H. E. Ray (A. T. & S. F.): This discussion has been very 
interesting, but it seems to me in a way somewhat futile, be- 
cause whether the association passes this paragraph or not, 
it occurs to me that this inseparable connection between the 
purchasing agent and the store department will continue 
The two interweave so very closely that I do not see how 
a well organized railroad could very well have any other 
kind of an organization. With us we have this organiza- 
tion as has been recommended in paragraph two for many 
years. The thought that we could find anything better never 
occurred to me, because of the close co-operation that has 
always existed between the purchasing agent and the stores 
department. There has been no very marked line of demarca- 
tion between the two, never has seemed any occasion why 
there should be. 

W. G. Phelps (Pennsylvania): Until two years ago we 
had what would hardly be called a stores department be- 
cause we had not any general storekeeper, as I have been 
raised in the operating department. Consequently, I thought 
there was no other department except the operating depart- 
ment. Naturally, the general storekeeper, if reporting to 
anyone should report to the general manager. However, 
when it was decided that the general storekeeper should 
report to the purchasing department we at once established 
a department along those lines, and it worked efficiently. 

A motion was made to amend the amendment as follows: 
In the first paragraph of the plan submitted by the general com- 
mittee, strike out the word “primary” in the fourth from the 
last line of the second paragraph making it read “he shall also 
have charge and be responsible for the accounting, for the 
receipt and disbursement, etc.” Second, change the wording to 
read as follows: “We recommend that there shall be the closest 
co-operation between the purchasing and stores department, 
which should be recognized more clearly and that both of these 
branches of service should be under the control of an executive 
officer in charge of supplies.” That eliminates the word ex- 
clusive and eliminates the wording, the inseparable connection, 
and that eliminates the balance of that paragraph. The next 
paragraph: Strike out the words, “In this connection,” and 
start the paragraph to read: “We also recommend, etc.” Third: 
Following change to be made, making the paragraph read as 
follows: “We recommend and urge the adoption of a uniform 
method of accounting for materials and supplies by all rail- 
roads.” That “the material accounting be done by the stores 
department organization and that a standard form of monthly 
report as may be adopted by the American Railway Association 
be used.” Change the wording of the last paragraph, third, as 
follows: “This report should present the operating statistics of 
the Stores Department in such a concise and definite form that 
their use by the executive officer will readily maintain an effec- 
tive control over the operation of the stores department as they 
now do over the operation of other departments.” 

This motion was seconded and carried. 

It was moved that this report be referred back to the General 
Committee, together with the amendment to the amendment, 
and that all the information received on this subject be referred 
back to the General Committee for consideration and revision. 
This motion was seconded and carried. 


Stores Department Operation by the United States Railroad 
Administration, be substituted for Part II, Sections 1 to 7, 
inclusive, as originally adopted by the Railway Storekeepers’ 
Association and published in their Proceedings of 1914. 

It is also recommended that Section 7 of Part II in Form 
ST 5 be included in Section 6, Part II, as Paragraph (f). 

The committee further recommended that a new Section 7, 
Master Stock Book, be added, as follows: 
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Part II. Section VII—Master Stock Book 


(a) Key sheets showing the uniform arrangement and de- 
scription of material items will be used in all stock books and 
in the master stock book in the general storekeeper’s office. 

(b) Stock book sheets, Form RSA-21, will cover a period 
of two years with the current twelve months exposed and the 
following twelve months on the reverse side. 
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ing other data in spaces Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5, insert a carbon 
sheet between the stock book sheet Form RSA-21 and coupon 
sheet RSA-21-A. Trace over the figures in space No. 1 on 
sheet RSA-21 and enter the data for spaces 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

(g) When all data has been shown detach the coupon from 
RSA-21-A and send it to the general storekeeper with monthly 
orders for each class of material Care should be taken to see 





1 ’ MASTER STOCK BOOK FORM R:S.A.-21-B 
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one side—the rest on the reverse side. 
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NOTE—This Form to be 133% inches high; width regulated by number of stores. Print names of one-half the number of stores on 








Master Stock Book Form for General Storekeeper’s Office 


(c) Key sheets are to have the same information printed on 
both sides and are to be inserted in the stock book between 
the sheet showing the first six months period and the sheet 
showing the second six months period of the year. 

(d) When the stock book is opened, the sheet covering the 
first six months period, showing January, February, March, 
April, May and June from left to right, is to be to the left of 
the key sheet, and the sheet for the last six months period 
for July, August, September, October, November and Decem- 


that class, page and store are shown in the proper place on 
each coupon and that they are kept in numerical order with 
the lowest numbered coupon on top. 

(h) The master stock book Form RSA-21-B kept in the 
general storekeeper’s office, is to be arranged in the same 
class, page and item order as stock book Form RSA-21 used 
at the storehouses. Key sheets are to be placed in the master 
stock book between sheets Form RSA-21-B, on which a place 
is assigned for each storehouse. The space assigned to each 
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Coupon Sheet for Stock Book 


ber, starting with July and reading from right to left, will be 
to the right of the key sheet. 

(e) To provide a report and record for the Master stock 
book in the general storekeeper’s office, there should be in- 
serted under each sheet RSA-21 of the stock book, a coupon 
sheet, form RSA-21-A, similar in every respect to Form 
RSA-21, except that it is printed only on one side and per- 
forated between months. (A copy of form RSA-21-A is shown 
herewith.) 

(f) Monthly stock book inventories. The amount on hand 
is to be shown in space No. 1 on Form RSA-21. When enter- 





store should be the same width as the coupons that are sent 
in by the storekeepers. The width of the master stock book 
will be regulated by the number of stores from which coupons 
are received. (A copy of form RSA-21-B is shown.) 

(i) Coupons RSA-21-A should be pasted in the proper place 
in the master stock book in the general storekeeper’s office 
immediately upon receipt from storekeepers. 

(j) The master stock book is to be used in the general 
storekeeper’s office to check quantities ordered by store- 
keepers, to distribute surplus material between stores and to 
locate and distribute material needed in emergency cases. 
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(k) The record in the master stock book is temporary and 
for use in the current month only. The permanent record is 
the stock book RSA-21 at the storehouse. 

(1) Additions and corrections on key sheets should be made 
by bulletins issued by the general storekeeper and the changes 
made simultaneously in all stock books at the storehouses and 
in the master stock book in the general storekeeper’s office. 
When new key sheets are issued, in order to safeguard the 
uniformity of the stock books, the general storekeeper will 
require that the obsolete key sheets be returned to him with 
the storekeeper’s acknowledgment of receipt of new key sheets. 

The report is signed by J. G. Stuart (Chairman), C. B. & Q.; 
J. W. Gerber, Southern; W. C. Weldon, C. & S., and F. D. 
Reed (Ex-Officio), C. R. I. & P. 


Discussion 


J. G. Stuart (C. B. & Q.): I might say in presenting this 
report that we decided we would get the best help by ap- 
pealing to the different roads, and others we thought might 
be particularly interested in this work, and particularly have 
the knowledge of it. We also took this up with each super- 
visor of stores under the Federal Administration, also every 
past-president of the Railway Storekeepers” Association, 
and quite a number of other men prominent in store depart- 
ment work. We received answers, I believe, from practi- 
cally every road that we wrote to, and every individual— 
something over 40 replies coming in. In general, everyone 
seemed satisfied that the principles as put forth in the book 
of rules, which was adopted by the Railway Storekeepers’ 
Association, was satisfactory, and very few changes were 
suggested. The committee, however, felt that we should 
keep abreast of the times and, after going into the matter 
quite extensively, decided that we would present to the asso- 
ciation the idea of the master stock book and ask that it be 
substituted in our book of rules for the stock book which 
was originally adopted in the book of rules in 1914, and then 
revise and change the book used under the Federal Adminis- 
tration and issue the new Federal Administration book of 
rules, so we come to you to-day recommending that this 
association adopt a book of rules as originally adopted by 
the Railway Storekeepers Association, and next, that the 
master stock book idea be incorporated in Part II, in place 
of the stock book that is described there. 

The Chairman: We are here for the purpose of determining 
and recommending the best practices as a whole. We realize 
that we cannot lay down a set of rules that is going to fit 
every condition, but we can lay down practices whiich have 
been found, by practical application, to meet generally all 
conditions, and the book of rules is that basis. Everyone 
is expected to ask the committee any questions, make any 
suggestions or changes which they think will improve these 
rules, so that the general committee, and the section itself, 
may get the best there is. 

J. E. Mahaney (S. A. L.): I believe that the general stock 
book should be in the hands of every general storekeeper. 
I do not think it is necessary to have a general stock book 
or any part of it in the hands of a local storekeeper, such as 
at roundhouse points, or other points, because our traveling 
store inspectors and storekeepers should be in close enough 
touch with the materials they have on hand, so that they 


T Is THE UNANIMOUS recommendation of this committee that 
the following report be considered as a basis of standard 
practice for the accounting for material on all railroads: 

General Plan 


The committee assumes that there is no longer any question 


as to the necessity on all roads for an organization whose func- - 


tion embraces the ordering, receipt, custody, issue, and account- 
ing for all materials required in construction, operation, and 
maintenance. In addition to the movements required in the 
ordering and physical handling of such materials, it is mani- 
festly within the province of the stores department to also 
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would not require it. 
book. 

W. B. Hall (D. & R. G.): Last January we put into effect 
the master stock book for the first time, and I would not be 
without it. It opened my eyes as well as the manager’s. 
We had some opposition to the scheme in the first place, 
but I am satisfied our people are in accord with it and we 
expect to carry it. We do not aim to have a master stock 
book at the small stores, such as Mr. Stewart mentioned, at 
roundhouses; but at our main stores, where we have stock, 
we are getting our monthly stubs for our master stock book. 

F. A. Murphy (B. & O.): We have recently adopted the 
master stock book on the Baltimore & Ohio, and we believe 
it is going to be all right. It has been given a good trial 
and we are encountering a good deal of difficulty in getting 
it started. It may not be advisable to work it at the smaller 
outside points; but we believe it will work out all right in 
the main storehouses along the line. We have encountered 
considerable trouble in putting it in on certain divisions, 
due to the fact that so much power is switched on our rail- 
road. But after the books have been in use for a while we 
feel it will be very good. 


W. A. Hopkins (M. P.): The Missouri Pacific has used the 
master stock book for about 10 years, and we handle the stock 
book a little different from the way the committee suggested. 
We go as far as they have by what we term a temporary man- 
ner. We take our regular stock book and bring in the coupons, 
and do all the transferring of material, and make all the tem- 
porary records in this field book, and then transfer that into 
the permanent record, and this stock book is called the master 
stock book. There is one item to a page, and that page runs 
for two years. We transfer all receipts of material and every- 
thing into that item. I have samples of these sheets here, if any 
gentlemen are interested, and will show and explain them in 
detail. We feel the stock book, as far as stores is concerned, is 
all right, unless a general storekeeper has a record of his own. 

G. G. Yeomans (N. Y., N. H. & H.): I would like to ask 
Mr. Stuart one question. Isn’t it desirable, that thtre should 
be a uniform arrangement of material in the storehouses, 
and if so, is this any help in handling the material. Isn’t the 
stock book one of the means of practically forcing a uniform 
arrangement of material for the man in charge. If the man 
in charge runs up against the difficulty spoken of, does he not 
see, that his material is arranged in such a way, as to be entered 
most easily in the stock book, and wouldn’t that bring about of 
itself a uniform arrangement of the material. 

J. G. Stuart: That is one of the ideas of the master stock 
book, by having it in every storehouse, almost ‘of necessity, 
the man has got to get his stock in exactly the order, so that 
you will find at every storehouse the thing exactly in the 
same order. 

O. C. Wakefield (N. P.): We have had a master stock 
book for about 15 years. We have kept in our general store- 
keeper’s office stocks that remained at the divisional quarters. 
We could not get along without it. I do not see anything 
the matter with the stocvk book which the committee has 
recommended that cannot be followed with the regular stock- 
bovks which have been adopted. 

It was moved that the report of the committee be approved 
and adopted. This motion was seconded and carried. 


I am in favor of the general stock 


supervise and direct the accounting for material as it affects its 
distribution. 

The committee, therefore, recommends that on all railroads all 
accounting, not only for the ordering and receipt of material, 
but also for the final issue and distribution, be done in the stores 
department and under the supervision and direction of the head 
of this department, subject to proper checks by the accounting 
department. It is the opinion of the committee that this account- 
ing should include all movements covering miscellaneous mate- 
rial, rails, ties, fuel, stationery, and commissaries. 

The committee recommends that an organization for this pur- 
pose, under the supervision of the stores department, should 
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have as its active head a store accountant, reporting to the gen- 
eral storekeeper, and under whom the necessary force to fully 
cover the situation would be maintained. 

It is the recommendation of the committee that as far as pos- 
sible the store accountant be placed in immediate direction of 
all accounting for rails and ties. In fact, all movements in the 
accounts affecting the final charges to operation or capital ac- 
counts should be centralized in this department. The reports sub- 
mitted in previous years have been very complete and covér very 
fully the details and fundamentals required in connection with 
the accounting for material in all its phases. 

The committee referred to the report of the Accounting Com- 
mittee as submitted at the meeting of the Storekeepers’ Associa- 
tion in January, 1919,* and, being in entire accord with these 
recommendations, submitted it as part of the report. 

The committee recommended that the vouchering of invoices 
should be handled in the office of the purchasing agent on 
invoices duly attested as ‘to quantity of materia] and date of 
receipt by the stores department. 


Fuel 


The committee recommended in connection with accounting 
for fuel that a special committee be appointed to consider more 
fully and report at a later meeting as to the details in connec- 
tion with this accounting. The committee found such a variety 
of methods that it was not practical to reduce them to any con- 
cise form that would be considered standard methods. The com- 
mittee recommends as to fuel accounting in general that it 
should be handled by the stores department as far as the hand- 
ling of the detail accounting in connection with the receipt and 
final disbursement is concerned. The committee also recommends 
that all fuel records of a statistical nature should be central'zed 
in the stores department, though it has not been found possible 
to submit what might be called a standard method, but as fuel 
accounting was not touched upon in detail heretofore, submits 
as a basis for consideration the following plan of accounting: 

Accounting for Purchases—aA daily report of fuel forwarded 
should be rendered by agents or fuel foremen at stations from 
which fuel is originally shipped or at which it is received on the 
line. The original should be sent to the general purchasing 
agent and the duplicate to the general storekeeper. The pur- 
chasing agent should originate triplicate invoices and vouchers as 
a basis of charge to the accounts, the original voucher and in- 
voices supporting them to finally reach the auditing office with 
the attesting signature of the storekeeper, acknowledging receipt, 
which information he secures from the daily reports above men- 
tioned. 

Consignments of fuel shown on daily reports should be veri- 
fied in the storekeeper’s office against purchasing department in- 
voices, as to weights, and in case of fuel oil, as to gallonage, 
temperature, and m. & b. s. deduction. At the end of each month 
the storekeeper should recapitulate the total tonnage or gallon- 
age as verification against shippers’ invoices. 

Accounting for Receipts and Issues at Stations—Fuel service 
tickets should be obtained from engineers by fuel foremen or 
agents for the fuel furnished. A convenient form is made in 
triplicate showing the quantity of fuel furnished to each en- 
gine. The original of these forms should be furnished to the 
engineer for his immediate information, and the duplicate sent 
to the storekeeper as supporting papers to the daily form for 
reporting fuel issued. 

Fuel foremen or agents should render daily forms in dupli- 
cate to cover fuel received, issued, and forwarded to other sta- 
tions, sending the original to the storekeeper and holding a car- 
bon for record. 

Fuel foremen or agents should render a daily report of fuel 
unloaded, in duplicate and send the original to the storekeeper, 
retaining a carbon. 

Fuel inventories, showing actual quantities of fuel on hand at 
the close of each month, should be rendered by fuel foremen or 
agents and sent to the storekeeper on the first day of the follow- 
ing month. 

Receipts and issues of fuel for miscellaneous purposes (other 
than for use of locomotives) should be accounted for in similar 
manner to locomotive fuel, except that the report made will be 
rendered to the storekeeper weekly. This would include coal 
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used at stations, interlocking plants, roundhouses, etc. Daily 
reports of coal received on the line and handled by the store- 
fuel is issued or received. 

A list of cars not accounted for by the receiving station, rep- 
resenting cars in transit, should be drawn from the original 
reports of coal received on the line and handled by the store- 
keeper until final accounting for each individual car has been 
made. This would constitute a continuous “In transit” list, 
which should be maintained by eliminating all shipments which 
have been accounted for, and adding all unreported current 
month’s shipments. This “In transit” list should be compared 
with cars shown on the monthly inventory and all cars should 
be kept down to the minimum. 

The storekeeper should furnish the audit office, as soon after 
the end of the month as possible, a balance sheet of fuel trans- 
actions, showing thereon issues by stations to locomotives in each 
class of service, issues to other accounts benefited, and quanti- 
ties sold, the sales being supported by a list of bills rendered. 

The total receipts should include chute droppings and sump 


The grand total of receipts covering purchases should be bal- 
anced with the current month’s purchases by adding to that allo- 
cated to stations the quantity shown “In transit from mines” and 
deducting that shown as “Received not vouchered.” 

The balance on hand at the close of each month as per inven- 
tory should be entered on the record and the book balance 
adjusted to agree therewith. 

Fuel Distribution—A proper form should be used for con- 
densing daily issues by accounts, and by individual engines, re- 
spectively, so that the storekeeper can furnish the audit office, 
as soon after the end of the month as possible, separate reports 
as follows: 

(a) Distribution of locomotive fuel, showing quantities and 
value chargeable to each account, by divisions, main and branch 
line districts and freight and passenger service, and states. 

(b) Quantities of fuel issued for switch service. 

(c) Separate distribution of quantities and cost in total, by 
accounts, of miscellaneous fuel issued. 

(d) A consolidated distribution by accounts of both locomo- 
tive and miscellaneous fuel. 

Issue Price of Fuel—The issue price of locomotive fuel should 
be determined each month by the storekeeper about as follows: 

(a) The purchase price for fuel, plus handling for the current 
month, should first be arrived at by using the current purchases 
to date as reflected by invoices with an estimated amount added 
for handling. 

(b) A rate per ton for coal, or per barrel for oil, sufficient to 
absorb the overage or shortage in the stock account resulting 
from the use of the estimated average issue price for the pre- 
vious month, should be added to or deducted from the purchase 
price determined as outlined in (a). This rate per ton, or per 
barrel, should be the difference between the actual stock price 
of fuel on hand at the close of the previous month and what it 
should have been on the basis of an estimated inventory of fuel 
on hand and cost thereof. The issue price of miscellaneous fuel 
should be based on the actual invoice price. 

Fuel for Firing Up Locomotives—The value of wood pur- 
chased for firing up locomotives should be charged direct to 
the fuel account. The cost of gathering old ties and other 
scrap wood for the same purpose should be charged monthly to 
the same account by a memorandum bill prepared by the 
storekeeper, supported by statements furnished by the super- 
intendents. 

Statistical reports showing the pounds of fuel per thousand 
ton miles, in various classes of service, should be prepared 
in the storekeeper’s office along lines best suited for the indi- 
vidual requirements of the road, and it is not thought practical 
to outline any standard method of forms for any of the above 
movements at this time. 

The committee calls attention to the fact that while previous 
reports from accounting committee show a very great amount 
of careful study of the question and embody many very valu- 
able suggestions, yet it appears that there has not been any 
effort made to standardize practices on various roads commen- 
surate with the importance of such procedure. The commit‘ee 
therefore recommends that if this report is adopted as a sense 
of the section, some definite plan be worked out whereby the 
recommendation of this section be submitted to the various rail- 
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roads in such a way that the store departments interested will 
receive the assistance and authority from their management that 
will enable them to proceed along the lines recommended by 
the section. 

The report is signed by W. E. Brady (Chairman), A. T. & S. 
F.; G. A. Secor, C. & A., and H. E. Ray (Ex-Officio), A. T. 
& S. F. 

Discussion 

The Chairman: This is a very important subject. I judge 
there will be a great deal of criticism, because it was hard to 
get up any report on accounting that would suit various condi- 
tions. : 

G. A. Secor (C. & A.): It has been the understanding for 
years that the stores department should account for all ma- 
terial as it is issued. We feel that the stores department can 
handle the accounting of material under the. supervision of the 
auditing department, as accurately and cheaply as any other 
department. We do not think that the stores department should 
order the material, pay for it, and charge it out on depart- 
mental invoices as is the practice on a great many railroads 
where the department will charge out the material to the pri- 
mary accounts. We believe that in our organization we have 
accountants capable of working and following out the account- 
ing features entirely. The stores department. charges to the 
department which has ordered the material the value of the 
material. This department in turn charges to the primary ac- 
counts the value of the material as it is used. Why cannot the 
stores department charge this material directly to the primary 
account as it is ordered by the using department? 

This system can be followed by having the using department 
charge material by indicating on the requisition the account 
number or A. F. E. number on which the material is going to 
be used. This avoids duplicate handling of material. We report 
directly to the auditor and receive the auditor’s instructions, and 
in that way I think that the stores department is not only a 
material department but an accounting department as well. 

H. E. Ray (A. T. & S. F.): The great trouble with the de- 
partmental charge is that the minute the stores department 
charges it out to some other department they lose control of 
the material. The discussion has taken a turn that I did not 
anticipate. I thought from the last several meetings of this 
association that there was no longer any question but what the 
stores department was the proper place for the final charge to 
the primary account. I did not anticipate that there would be 
any comments along that line. The stores department is the 
place for all the material business accounting. It is simply one 
movement of the general plan. It has worked so well on the 
roads that do that sort of thing, that I hope the association will 
not consider seriously the question of diverting the accounts 
from the stores department. 

G. G. Yeomans (N. Y., N. H. & H.): I had thought that 
the question of the propriety of the store department ac- 
counting for the material up to the primary accounts was so 
thoroughly established that it could not be questioned. Of 
course, it is the idea that no material will be drawn by requi- 
sition until it has to be used. The minute that you stop that 
practice, and simply charge the department, you ‘open the 
door at once for these departments to make requisitions ad 
libitum, for any amount of material that they desire without 
being obliged to make a definite charge. 

You immediately begin an open door to building up dupli- 
cate stocks in the hands of all departments over which the 
store department has no control whatever, because the min- 
ute a traveling storekeeper goes out on the line and sees a 
lot of material lying there, which has been there for months, 
he orders that material sent into the storehouse. He is im- 
mediately met with the objection, that is my material, not 
yours, That is charged out. That is charged to me and 
belongs to me, and he has lost control of that material. 

When I first became connected with the New Haven, the 
divisional accounting methods were in effect. The different 
division engineers, maintenance and mechanical men made their 
charges to the accounts that simply made requisition on the 
stores. I took the question up with the comptroller with a view 


to getting it changed. He would not consider a change. He 
said the only possible correct way of accounting for material 
was to have the man that was using the material charge it out 
and refer the charge to him, because he was the only man 
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that knew what it was going to be used for and when it was 
used. To-day the comptroller of the New Haven would not 
have anybody fool with the material accounts except the store- 
keeper and the stores accountant. 

There are so many things that could be said on that subject 
that it is almost impossible to know when to stop, and I am 
going to stop right now. But I do hope that this committee 
will never let go of that one vital feature of proper storekeeping 
on the American railroads, and that is that the stores department 
must have the entire charge and control of accounting for 
material from the time it is received on the railroad until it is 
actually put in use. 

F. D. Reed (C. R. I. & P.): This subject has. been hashed 
over in the convention of the railway storekeepers for the last 
fifteen years to my personal knowledge, and as the saying is, 
every fence has two sides. I believe that all storekeepers will 
concede that the accounting for materials and primary accounts 
can be more economically done by the store department than it 
can be by the maintenance of roadway or the operating depart- 
ment. The storekeeper when he makes a charge on a requisi- 
tion or an order properly approved and designating an account 
to the roadway engineer or mechanical department accounts, 
with a little more effort could charge that to freight car repairs, 
locomotive repairs, construction betterments, or any other ac- 
count that might be benefited or involved, just the same as he 
could by transferring that with one accountant to the mechani- 
cal department, roadway or some other department, who have 
to have another accountant to boil that down and get it in shape 
to put it up to the department of disbursements. I believe it 
is to the interest of the railroad companies that the material 
accounting for primary accounts should be done in the store- 
keepers office and a great deal more economically than it could 
be done by transferring it to the various departments. 

Mr. Hall: We must not look at this narrowly as merely a 
store department proposition. We have got to look at it as the 
road as a whole. Now, while the machinery is all set up and 
the train in operation, rather than to stop the train and turn that 
invoice over to.somebody else to take it up again, and the 
engine start in again, it is better to keep going right straight 
through and finish it.. 

The meeting then adjourned to Tuesday, at 9.30. 

A motion that the report be accepted and adopted by the Ac- 
counting Committee as far as the accounting for material is 
concerned, and a recommendation to investigate further on fuel 
was seconded and adopted. 


Lost and Found 
LOST BADGES 


No. 5604 J. T. Miller, Standard Car Truck Co. 

No. 5629 E. A. Emery, Gustin-Bacon Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

No. 5933 H. E. Creer, The Camel Company. 

No. 5334 A. L. Schuhl, Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Co. 

No. 8093 Mrs. A. R. Jarvis, care of Railway Age. 

No. 6893 S. T. Hopkins, Safety Car Heating & 


Lighting Co. 
No. 5749 Geo. W. Lyndon, Association of Mfrs. of 
Chilled Car Wheels. 


No. 5298 G. T. Aitken, Frontier Chuck & Tool Co. 

No. 5813 J. Will Johnson, The Pyle National Co. 

No. 6369 W.H. Moore, Metal & Thermit Corpn. 

No. 6083 H. J. Tierney, Grip Nut Co. 

No. 5759 E. W. Kavanagh, Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son. 

No. 6770 Geo. A. Rogers, Lowe Brothers Co. 


FOUND 
One return railroad pass or ticket. 
Tea Room, 2505 Boardwalk. 


Leather memorandum book. Apply to Secretary Con- 
way, Million Dollar Pier. 


Apply Blue Rose 
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An Evening of Surprises 


would be special features during the dances last 

night. There were. During the intermission the 
audience was delightfully entertained by the little Atlan- 
tic City girl dancers who entertained us last Wednesday 
night. Under the direction of their teachers, Joseph 
Dawson and his daughter, they gave seven dance num- 
bers, all of which were heartily applauded. Then the 
surprise came. George R. Carr, president of the Railway 
Supply Manufactuers’ Association, was called to the 
middle of the ball room and was presented, for his ex- 
tremely able services in behalf of the Association, with 
what was apparently a large box of American Beauty 
roses. Mr. Carr showed his great surprise at the gift, but 
gracefully thanked the audience and was about to carry 
the gift away when one side of the box suddenly 
opened and out stepped a little four-year-old Atlantic 
City maiden, beautifully dressed as a ballet dancer, who 
proceeded to dance to the great amusement of all. She 
was one of Miss Dawson’s pupils. The entire “act” was 
staged in secret and was greatly enjoyed by all. 

Those of the Entertainment Committee who were in 
Charge of last evening’s entertainment were: S. W. Sar- 
gent, chairman; Oscar C. Hayward, R. J. Himmelright, 
Langley M. Graham, I, C. Rogers, L. B. Sherman, Gard- 
ner Taylor and W. B. Wise. 


Section III Elects Officers 


HE RESULT of the balloting for officers of Section 
III, Mechanical; was announced during yesterday’s 
session. The balloting was confined to vice-chair- 

man and members of the General Committee. 

J. Coleman, superintendent car department of the 
Grand Trunk, was unanimously elected vice-chairman, 
and the following were elected members of the General 
Committee : 

F. W. Brazier, N. Y. C.; H. T. Bentley, C. & N. W.; 
J. J. Hennessey, C. M. & St. P.; C. E. Chambers, C. R. R. 
of N. J., and Wm. Schlafge, Erie. 

Following the announcement of the election, F. W. 
Brazier presented the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the officers of Mechanical Section III 
of the American Railroad Association should be elected 
annually instead of every two years, in order that a 
greater number of members may enjoy the honor of 
being officers of the Section.” . 

This resolution was unanimously carried. 


Be CONVENTION week program told us that there 


Chile in Market for Locomotives 


HE New York TiMgEs states that the Chilean Govy- 
ernment is in the market for $8,000,000 worth of 
railway rolling stock. The railways in Chile are 

government owned and during the war but few improve- 
ments were made; now it is necessary that something be 
done to meet the growing commerce of that country. 


—_———. 


A series of articles on the principles of car lighting 
by electricity will be published in the Railway Electrical 
Engineer beginning with the July issue. These articles 
are being prepared by Charles W. T. Stuart, chief elec- 
trician, car lighting department, Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Mr. Stuart is spending a few days of his vacation at the 
conventions in company with Mrs. Stuart and Miss Mar- 
jorie. 
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Ihe Maw tho Sawr| 


Use Your Brakes—Not Your Whistle 


The worm turned with a start when the raucus horn 
of a flivver rattled close to his left ear as he crossed the 
street. He worked in the general offices of the High Dry 
& Windy R. R., and was so busy wondering how he could 
get all the other worms to subscribe to his petition for a 
six-hour day and no Saturdays, that he did not notice 
the hurried approach of the Machinist’s Helper in his 
brand new car. 

As he landed safely on the curb he shook his fist at the 
departing magnate with an oath and an admonition to 
the effect that “if he was half as apt with his brakes as 
he was with horn the undertakers in his community 
would lose their hopeful looks.” 

He was reminded of the Air Brake Man’s clever adver- 
tisement in his railroad paper. It said, “The real meas- 
ure of a train’s safety is its ability to stop.” 


Jazz Time Thinkers 


“Tell me,” said the English railway gentleman visit- 
ing an American railroad convention for the first time, 
as he nervously twisted the head of his cane, “I say, how 
can you Americans really manage to think and work 
around here with this noise—the music and all that hub- 
bub, don’t you know? It would drive me mad, Really, 
I shouldn’t be able to concentrate at all, you see. At 
home, you know,” he continued, “we have our machinery 
expositions and all that, but we don’t make such a bally 
big fuss about it. Our parties and balls—our social ac- 
tivities are jolly well separate affairs, I assure you.” 

“Well,” said the Man, as he unconsciously remembered 
the psychological differences in the temperaments of the 
two great races, “the American in convention is a jazz-bo 
—a natural rag-timer—a high stepper. He mixes busi- 
ness here with music, laughter and handshakes just as he 
used to mix his cocktails—and he thrives on the mix- 
ture.” 

“T don’t quite ‘get you,’ commented the Briton on 
this illuminating answer, using an expression he had 
picked up on the boat, “but your accomplishments are, 
I should say, ‘rawther extraordinary,’ in spite of it.” 

“Thanks,” said the Man, “that’s what really buys 
baby’s shoes after all, isn’t it?’ The Briton nodded a 
puzzled head as he turned to go and he thought to him- 
self, “Queer chaps these Yankees, eh what?” 


‘ ’ 


The College Man Makes a Call 


The “old man” put on his second pair of specs and 
squinted at the name on the card. “Well, well, if it ain’t 
‘Smithy.’ You remember him,” said he, addressing the 
chief clerk, “the young graduate of Boston Tech we had 
here last year?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the clerk hurrying to agree with his 
boss as usual, “he put on brake shoes in the night round- 
house, didn’t he?” 

“Yep,” said the S. M. P., “that’s the feller—let him 
in.” 

The clean, good-looking Smith that entered and saluted 
his former employer had the same old snap in his eye 
that the old man remembered in the greasy youth who 
struggled with the brake shoe; but the man had grown. 
The year seemed to have added ten to his experience, 
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“How are you getting along Smith?” inquired the “old 
man” as soon as they were seated. 

“Fine—fine. I’m now an officer in our company.” 

It was with difficulty that the S. M. P. was able to 
concentrate on his former subordinate’s compelling sales 
talk as he inwardly regretted his loss in the promising 
boy. ° 

“Why didn’t I raise him? I might as well have; he’s 
getting twice as much now—and, by jingo, I’m paying for 
it,” thought he, as he made a mental picture of the array 
of new tools on the order he had been saving for him. 


Help Wanted—Male 


The Mechanical Engineer and the Supply Man were 
checking up the details of the 100 new Mikados, 

“Seems to me,” said the Mechanical Engineer, “that 
this dimension is wrong. If we built these engines ac- 
cording to this drawing the frame would be too long 
by about 8 inches. I'll call in the man who perpetrated 
it.” 

In response to the buzzer, the culprit appeared. To 
the Man Who Saw, he appeared as mentally short as his 
disheveled hair was long. His explanation of the error 
was punctuated by his scratching his head with his pen. 
It seemed evident that he was unaware of the trouble as 
he withdrew with the blue print in embarrassment. 

“How much do you pay that jewel?” inquired the 
Supply Man. 

“$50 a week,” answered the Mechanical Engineer. 


The Return of Mr. Dinger 


Mr. Hum B. Dinger, who arrived in the night in order 
to be here in time to take up his “work” among the car 
builders, called for his mail this morning with a motor 
truck, much to the relief of the crowded editor. The 
Man, pleased at his re-appearance, regrets having been 
unable to extract much information from this interesting 
figure whose interviews in Washington evidently fore- 
shadow events of momentous importance. 

The only response to the eager interviewer’s rapid-fire 
questions brought the hurried reply, “Too busy to talk— 
nothing to say—except that you spilled the beans by pub- 
lishing that telegram from Jim Skeevers advertising my 
middle name as ‘Bug.’ I don’t mind fair criticism of my 
activities F 

“But,” interrupted the Man anxiously, “your middle 
name is Bug, isn’t it?” 

“What of it?” replied Hum, trying to sidestep the 
admission. 

“Well, it seems to me, you’d change it if you really 
have hopes for the ultimate success of the Prune Plan— 
the name Hum Bug is invariably associated with Bunko 
games, you know.” 

“Forget it,” ejaculated Hum, shifting his heavy bundle 
of mail to the other arm, “every knock is a boost. I'll 
turn the railroads of this country over to the supply man 
yet—watch me?’ 

And as the celebrated Mr. Hum Bug Dinger tore out 
of the booth, the Man wondered, “He might be a na- 
tional figure yet,’ thought the Man to himself, as he 
resumed his grind of grist for the editor’s mill. 








The convention is entertaining another visitor from 
the land of the crysanthemum, in the person of T. 
Nagata, of the Nippon Locomotive & Car Manufactur- 
ing Company, Osaka, Japan. 
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Lone Star Entertains 


The railroad man from Texas was seated in a booth 
surrounded by the old friends of his supply trade youth. 
“Tell us a story, Jimmie,” said his old college mate, the 
S. M. P. from Detroit. As Jimmie related the following 
tales, the Man hoped that they would produce a snicker 
from those who so far have not had the time to smile. 

“Three negroes sat on a baggage truck at a country 
station. Sam was ‘showing off,’ as he called the names 
of the railroads indicated by the initials on the box cars 
of a slowly passing freight. S. P., M. K.& T., C. & O. 
and others were all correctly explained to the enlighten- 
ment of his less able friends when along came the sticker 
—C. B.& Q. ‘What’s dat railroad, Sam?’ inquired one 
of the dusky ones. ‘Chicago, Beaumont & Cuba,’ replied 
Sam, with confidence.” 


* * * * 


“Tt was back in the days of the struggle for a stand- 
ard contour for M. C. B. knuckles when the coupler 
manufacturer decided to send Heeser Mixer out on the 
road. Not that Heeser was much of a technical man, but 
a good mixer, as his name implied; he invariably got 
into the “inner office’—and that’s what really counted 
after all, thought the manufacturer. 


“Heeser was on the ‘inside’ in his first call and had 
just finished up a fine coupler speech for the edification 
of the S. M. P., who listened attentively as he inspected 
the model. 


“‘But you haven’t got the contour,’ ventured the old 
man. 


“Well, what do you know. about that?’ answered the 
unabashed Heezer, ‘that doggone shipping clerk forgot to 
put it in—I’ll wire him for it right away—lI can get it 
here to-morrow!’ ” 


“The general manager had decided that the best way 
to settle the new mail crane question was to call a meet- 
ing of all concerned, which was duly done. 

“At the meeting sat the salesman whose crane was 


under serious consideration for adoption, a bright new 
shiny model of which reposed before him. All the argu- 
ments were in and it looked pretty much like a whale of 
an order, when from the back row rose a serious-looking 
individual, who threw the following monkey wrench into 
the machinery: 


“ ‘Gentleman,’ said the inconsiderate one, clearing his 
throat for the assault, “you’ve all noticed that this crane 
is mounted on a platform and you have to climb to get to 
it.’ Silence and a closer examination of the model carried 
conviction to the salesman as he squirmed a little, won- 
dering what the goof was going to spring. 

“Now you probably know, gentlemen,’ continued the 
crepe-hanger, evading the glare of the salesman, ‘that we 
have a great many one-legged station agents on our line 
who are handicapped with wooden stumps. Imagine 
them climbing up on this platform with the mail bag— 
why, it’s a joke!’ 

“Thus relieved of his burden, the informer sat down, 
as the salesman rosé to his feet, quick in the emergency 
that threatened his prospects. ‘Gentlemen—just a min- 
ute. In consideration of this man’s testimony, I’ll make 
you the following proposition: 


“ “Give me all the two-legged stations and I’ll concede 
the one-legged ones to my competitors!’ ” 
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European Railway Observations 
By Robert E. Thayer 
European Editor, Railway Age 











Foreign Three-Cylinder Locomotives 


The railways of Europe are given to a very extended 
use of the crank axle with either three or four cylinders, 
but now that the cost of labor and materials has in- 
creased and difficulties are experienced in having the 
work done properly, the railways are questioning the 
desirability of the continuation of this type of locomotive. 

In England the railways are rather forced to use three 
or four cylinders in order to obtain the required amount 
of power. The reason for this is that the clearance limi- 
tations are too small for enough power to be obtained 
with two cylinders outside the frame. The English roads 
have, of course, had a great deal of experience with the 
crank axle, but the cost of making these axles has in- 
creased to such an extent that they would be glad of an 
opportunity to rid themselves of it. Before the war the 
cost of manufacturing a crank axle varied between $600 
and $650, whereas now the cost is between $1,650 and 
$2.500. 

In France, where the clearance limitations are not as 
restricted, there is a very: decided tendency to eliminate 
all crank axles. The standard locomotives which are 
being designed by a committee of French railway engi- 
neers are of the two-cylinder type. The same thing applies 
to the railways in Germany. It is the tendency in both 
of those countries now to give up the construction of any 
more inside cylinder engines and particularly the com- 
pound engine. With superheaters so well developed and, 
in Germany, with the successful use of the feed water 
heater, it is claimed that there is not sufficient advantage 
in compounding to warrant the construction of such a 
complicated design. 


Railway Conditions in Italy 


The Italian railways, like almost all other railways in 
Europe, have suffered greatly from the restlessness of 
labor and in particular from the shortage of coal. Coal 
at the present time costs $35 a ton at the prevailing rate 
of exchange, but at the normal rate of exchange it would 
have a representative value of $70 a ton. Travelers re- 
turning from that country, particularly last winter, speak 
of real hardships in traveling. There was no heat in the 
passenger trains, the cars were not lighted enough at 
night to permit one to read (storage batteries are used 
very generally throughout the country for car lighting), 
there were very few sleeping and dining cars, and as a 
result the sleeping space was at a premium. Both freight 
and passenger service were greatly curtailed and passen- 
ger trains were loaded to the limit. 

The design of the Italian equipment indicates some 
very good engineering ability. Passenger engines are 
particularly well proportioned, but, of course, are light 
compared with the locomotives of the United States. A 
number of four-cylinder locomotives are used and op- 
erated economically. Throughout Italy the locomotives 
are coaled by hand. 

Efficiency of the shop men has materially decreased, 
due to the general attitude of labor throughout Europe. 
The mechanics in the shops, however, are a high grade 
of men and must pass a rigid examination before they 
are admitted to the shops. 
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All of the rolling stock is provided with the screw 
type coupling, and all except the freight equipment is 
provided with brakes. The passenger cars use the clasp 
brake and the Westinghouse equipment. 


Bad Order Cars in England 


Frequent questions have been asked regarding the bad 
order car situation in England and the condition of the 
“rip tracks.” The situation in this respect is interesting. 
It is impossible for one to find a “rip track” in England 
similar to those which are found in the United States. 
The English railroads, despite the large amount of rain 
for which England is noted, have but few house cars. 


Most of the cars are of the open top type and the freight 


is protected by means of tarpaulins which are spread 
over the car and securely tied to the sills. The cars 
themselves are of light capacity, carrying on an average 
slightly over 10 tons. The construction is exceedingly 
simple—there are no brakes to take care of, the couplers 
consist simply of a three-link chain attached to draw 
hooks, and the buffers are generally of a simple spring 
type placed at the ends of the side sills. Some of the 
older cars are not provided with any spring buffers, and 
in this case the side sills are extended beyond the end of 
the car to take the shocks. The cars are almost entirely 
of wood, there being but comparatively few with steel 
underframes. But very few of the cars are provided 
with automatic brakes. With this simple construction 
the difficulties of maintenance are not great. England’s 
car situation is complicated somewhat by the fact that 
about half of the freight cars are owned by private com- 
panies, which require the cars to be returned empty to 
their originating point; but with a country as small as 
England, this does not make a very difficult problem. 


Steel Versus Copper Fireboxes 

An interesting article was published recently in the 
Revue Generale des Chemin de Fer, written by Paul 
Conte, assistant to the chief engineer of the Central 
Office of the Railways in France for the study of rail- 
way equipment. Mr. Conte described comparative serv- 
ice tests that had been made with copper and steel fife- 
boxes, many of which were handled on the Paris-Or- 
leans. His conclusions are extremely interesting and in- 
dicate a strong desire of the European roads to adopt 
steel fireboxes. He says that, “We are convinced that 
by using special precautions, steel or composite fireboxes 
can be substituted for copper ones.” It has not been 
found that the difference in life between the two types of 
fireboxes is sufficiently great to warrant the use of the 
more expensive copper boxes; but the difficulty has been 
that the European roads have not had sufficient experi- 
ence with steel fireboxes to know how to handle them 
properly. Mr. Conte suggests to those roads which are 
planning to substitute the steel firebox for the copper to 
begin by making it a general ctistom to wash and fill the 
boilers with hot water in order that this will be the gen- 
eral practice before the steel fireboxes are put into serv- 
ice. He believes that the failure to do this has been the 
greatest source of difficulty. . 

The European roads still adhere to the copper con- 
struction in their locomotives. On one important Eng- 
lish road it was found that the amount of copper used in 
one locomotive amounted to something over 10,000 Ib., 
which with copper castings at $45 per hundred pounds 
and ingot copper at $40 per hundred pounds, involves an 
investment of some $4,500 in a locomotive for copper 
alone. Some of the roads make their driving boxes en- 
tirely of bronze and in addition to the copper firebox 
sheets and staybolts use a copper dry pipe. It is thus 
apparent that if steel could be used in place of copper a 
large saving in carrying charges could be made. 











Conventionalities 
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J. J. Edwards, secretary and treasurer of The O. M. 
Edwards Company, Syracuse, N. Y., is attending the 
convention for the first time in eleven years. He is 
stopping at the Marlborough-Blenheim with Mrs. J. J. 
Edwards. ! 


Dr. W. F. M. Goss, president of the Railway Car 
Manufacturers’ Association, has arrived to attend the 
convention. Doctor Goss used to come to the conven- 
tions as dean of the College of Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


The many friends of Mrs. Charles D. Jenks will re- 
gret to learn that Mrs. Jenks is quite ill and under the 
doctor’s care in her room at the Marlborough-Blenheim. 
It is hoped that her illness will not prove serious, al- 
though she has been suffering very greatly. 


Several friends of B. E. D. Stafford, of the Flannery 
Bolt Company, visited him at his country place, Millville, 
N. J., on Sunday. He is slowly but steadily recuperating 
from his illness. Strawberries are just ripening and he 
sent the Daily a box of choice ones from his patch. 


George W. Denyven, the newly elected member of the 
executive committee of the R. S. M. A., representing the 
first district, should be classified as representing George 
W. Denyven, rather than as shown in the report of the 
election published in Monday morning’s Daily. 


Robert Carr, president of the Dearborn Chemical 
Company, will have to miss the convention again this 
year. He is a member of the board of trustees of the 
University of Illinois and his presence is required at that 
institution in connection with the commencement ex- 
ercises. 


It is greatly to be regretted that convention atten- 
dants generally paid so little attention to the fact that 
yesterday—Monday—was Flag Day. It was good to 
see R. D. Smith wearing a flag in his lapel and appeal- 
ing to the patriotism of his fellows. We have appointed 
him a committee of one to see that the Daily gives con- 
ventioners advance notice next year. 


Lawford H. Fry of the Standard Steel Works is at 
the convention this year with W. A. Charles Thorpe of 
the Indian State Railways and A. H. Bone of Rendel, 
Palmer & Tritton, London, as guests. Mr. Thorpe is 
investigating the development the use of powdered fuel 
in this country, and Mr. Bone has charge of the inspec- 
tion of the locomotives being built for the Egyptian State 
Railways. 








The discussion on autogenous welding Monday 
brought out the need for the scientific analysis and con- 
trol of welding processes. O. H. Eschholz, research en- 
gineer of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, has prepared a bulletin on this subject. It 
discusses the fusion phenomena occurring in electric 
welding and suggests a practical training course for oper- 
ators as well as methods by which their proficiency can 
be gaged. 


Favorable news has been received at the conventions 
regarding the cases of H. R. Warnock, general super- 
intendent of motive power, and J. J. Hennessy, assistant 
master car builder of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
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Paul, both of whom have been ill. The news is that 
Mr. Hennessy after having had an operation has re- 
covered sufficiently to be sitting up in a wheel chair in 
the hospital, and that Mr. Warnock has become well 
enough to be moved to his former home in Maryland. 


J. E. McQuillen, mechanical superintendent of the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, who is attending the con- 
vention, told something the other day which indicates 
one of the principal reasons why the Santa Fe System 
has been so successfully managed. At a recent meet- 
ing of the officers of the G. C. & S. F. it was found that 
there were only two men present who had been with 
the road less than 20 years, these two being the vice- 
president and general manager, and Mr. McQuillen, and 
both of them had been with the property 18 years. 


R. L. McIntosh, of the Pyle-National Company, who 
has recently made an extended visit to Europe, has re- 
turned to the United States and is at the conventions 
with many interesting stories to tell of his experiences. 
He was much impressed with the engineering abilities of 
the foreign railways, particularly of the Italian roads. 
He says the Italian locomotives are very well designed 
and present an artistic appearance, The largest freight 
engine in Italy is of the 0-10-0 type, while there are a 
number of Prairie and Pacific type engines in use in pas- 
senger service. The passenger engines have high wheels 
and operate at high speeds. 


Col. M. C. Kennedy, vice-president, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, registered with his son, M. C. Kennedy, Jr., on 
Monday morning. Col. Kennedy was formerly president 
of the Cumberland Valley and under the new organiza- 
tion of the Pennsylvania, was appointed vice-president in 
charge of real estate, purchases and insurance. During 
the war he was a deputy director-general of the Trans- 
portation Corps of the American Expeditionary Force, 
with office in London. Col, Kennedy is one of the most 
widely-known men personally in the railroad business. In 
each October he gives a luncheon to his railroad and 
other friends at his country home, Ragged Edge, near 
Cumberland, Pa., and this annual function has now 
grown so large that three or four special trains to Cum- 
berland are run from different points, and the party 


always includes many of the leading railroad officers of 
the country. 


When it comes to golf the convention visitors could 
organize a team which probably could compete success- 
fully against any team that could be organized by any 
convention in this country. D. E. Sawyer, of the Pollok 
Steel Company, who has been one of the regular visitors 
at the conventions for a good many years, arrived yes- 
terday, accompanied by Mrs. Sawyer and covered with 
the glory won by him last week in capturing the golf 
championship of the metropolitan district of New York. 
“Ned’s” score in the first round of the tournament was a 
sparkling 71. Another of our first-class golfers is Clay- 
ton Ingraham of the American Waste Company, who is 
here attending the convention, accompanied by Mrs. 
Ingraham, and who went around the Sea View course 
Sunday morning in 76. Another of our extraordinary 
convention golf players is Charles T. Ripley of the Santa 
Fe, who also is here. Mr. Ripley became a crack golfer 
in his college days. Within recent years he has not been 
able to play much and during the last year has hardly 
played at all. Golf is always supposed to be a game 
which, if a man is to play it well, requires constant prac- 
tice and playing, but after having played only two games 
before this year, Charlie Ripley went out recently and 
shot an 82. There is much curiosity among Mr. Ripley’s 
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friends as to just how good a game he would play if he 
played as much as most of the leading golfers. He broke 
the record of the Chatham course in Massachusetts some 
years ago by shooting a 67. 


Among the convention visitors on Sunday and Mon- 
day was C. W. Galloway, vice-president in charge of 
operation of the Baltimore & Ohio. 


R. S. Mounce, general car foreman of the Erie at 
Jersey City, who registered Sunday, has been seen on 
the Boardwalk wearing an expansive smile. 


In going over last year’s Daily we find that Karl J. 
Eklund, of Mudge & Co. was attending the conventions 
as “general manager.” This year he comes as vice-presi- 
dent. Next year? 


The many friends of C. B. Young were disappointed 
to learn definitely that he would not attend the convention 
this year. Mr. Young has recently left the Inspection 
and Test Section of the Railroad Administration to return 
to the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and is making an 
extended trip over the lines. 


H. C. A. Carpenter, commercial secretary of the Brit- 
ish Embassy, has spent several days at the conventions 
this year and has found them exceedingly interesting. 
The information Mr. Carpenter has obtained here has 
been of considerable assistance to him in his work as a 
commercial representative of the Britsh government. 


Some of the friends of Leslie R. Pyle, of the Locomo- 
tive Firebox Company, are lamenting the fact that the 
Entertainment Committee has not availed itself of the 
talent among the supply men. Before entering railroad 
service Mr. Pyle was on the stage, and as an officer of 
the Fuel Association his baritone solos were features of 
the convention. 


The amiable chairman of the Enrollment Committee, 
Charles H. Gayetty, is a busy man these days, working 
both early and late. He has not even had a dip in the 
ocean. This is Richard’s last year on the Enrollment 
Committee and after serving eight years his many friends 
would like to see on the Executive Committee the next 
time the Philadelphia district has a vacancy. 


Three generations of the Besler family have attended 
the conventions this year. The first generation was rep- 
resented by J. D. Besler, of the Burlington, who is a 
veteran among railroad veterans; the second generation 
was represented by W. G. Besler, president of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, and the third generation 
by Mr. Besler’s son, George. They are a fine railroad 
family. 


Arthur Haller, of the American Locomotive Company, 
is here this year in a new role. Mr. Haller, who for years 
has been at the head of the publicity department of that 
company, was assigned to the sales department last Janu- 
ary with headquarters in Chicago. His mileage record to 
date consistently indicates that he is demonstrating in a 
practical manner what he has been writing about for 
years—“service.” 


Just before W. T. Hanna arranged for his exhibit 
equipment he was called upon to decide between giving 
the A. R. A. members a slant at his latest type stoker or 
complying with the urgent demands of a large railway 
system and shipping his one and only completed stoker 
for immediate installation. When you visit space 183 
you'll have to admit that the Hanna locomotive stoker 
is “out of sight.” 
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Those who attended the annual meeting of the West- 
ern Railway Club in Chicago on May 17 were strongly 
impressed with the splendid showing made by the Silvis 
Shops Glee Club of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
which furnished the most interesting feature of the pro- 
gram. S. M. Mullinix, superintendent of shops at Silvis, 
who is a convention attendant, is justly proud of the 
musical talent developed by these boys from the ranks of 
his organization. 


The reporter of the local daily paper who claimed that 
representatives from all climes were coming here to the 
Car Builders’ convention, was right. The latest arrival 
hails from the far away land of cherryblossoms and 
progress in the person of W. M. Oka, a representative of 
the firm of railway supply dealers, Sale & Krazar, Ltd., 
of Tokio. Mr. Oka’s six months’ vacation commenced 
with his visit here and will carry him on a trip through- 
out the United States. 


There is a very attractive bachelor apartment in Chi- 
cago which apparently will soon be to let. Until recently 
it was occupied by Haines Williams, Clark Moore and 
Jack Rodger. Jack broke away and got married last 
spring. Now comes the news that Haines Williams is 
married. There is reason for suspecting that Clark 
Moore is finding life lonesome and is considering leaving 
the apartment, although Clark refuses to confirm this for 
publication. Mr. Williams was married to Miss Caro- 
line Willard on March 27. Mrs. Williams accompanied 
him to New York, but will not come down to the con- 
ventions. 


Our private wire to the Casino clicks the following: 
“100 yard race between L. S. Kinnard, S. M. P., C. & 
E, I. and S. R. Brown, Galena Signal Oil Company, won 
by 10 yards by Mr. Kinnard. Time 9 3-5” Our instru- 
ment did not make it clear whether it was seconds, min- 
utes or hours. Charlie Brown, of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, acted as the starter; G. S. Goodwin, mechanical 
engineer of the Rock Island, timed it, and A. W. Clokey, 
Chicago manager of the American Arch Company, ref- 
ereed the race. Russell Walsh, of the Glidden Varnish 
Company, “spectated” and wants to know why they let 
the railroad man get away with it. 


‘Maximilian N. Groten and Simon T. Gorbounoff, 
both mechanical engineers connected with the Russian 
Mission of Ways of Communications in New York 
City, are attending the conventions this year. Both of 
these gentlemen have been in the United States for a 
few years, but on account of the war have been unable 
to carry out the extended plans they had in mind when 
they came. Furthermore, they have been unable to re- 
turn to Russia because that the government is in the 
hands of the Bolshevists. Mr. Groten, however, is to 
return to Germany soon to visit his daughter. While 
he has been in this country he has investigated refrigera- 
tor cars. Before the war he had developed an interest- 
ing system of perishable freight refrigeration, consisting 
of an ammonia refrigerating machine placed in one car, 
where the brine was refrigerated and circulated by 
means of a pump through five cars on either side of 
the refrigerating car. Because of the fact that there 
was not a large demand for this class of equipment it 
did not develop to a very great extent. Mr. Groten has 
also interested himself while here in an automatic coupler 
to be used in connection with the screw couplings which 
are the present standard type of coupling in Europe. 
Both Mr. Groten and Mr. Gorbounoff are optimistic 
as to the future conditions in Russia and believe that 
it is now only a question of time when the Bolshevistic 
regime will be overthrown. 


Special Guests 


Heiser, Chas. E., ote, P. & R., Chester Inn. 


Heminway, T. A. Dy 4 Bus & H., Princess. 
Hemphill Joseph’ C., Examiner Eastern R. R. Asso., Dennis. 
endriain, L. W., Supt. Shops, N. Y., N. H. & H., Traymore. 
Hengstter J., Foreman, Penn., Luella. 
Henley, R. G. , M. M., N. & W., Chalfonte. 
Hill, YW Asst. A. of D., B. & O., Breakers. 
Hinkel, @ tm one, B. & O., 161 S. Tennessee Ave 
Hofammann, K ae st Engr. of. Test, P. R. R., Haddon Hall. 
Hoffman, P. H. es Clek Pur. Agt., Penn., Blackstone. 
Hoinville, Chas, Hh 8 A. he, P. A., A. T. & S. Fe., 50 Tallahasse Ave. 
Holder, J. A., G. M. B. M., Seaboard, Chelsea. 
Holland, H. L,, Draft., B. & O., Arlington. 
sopera, Homer P., Inspr. Safety Appliances, I. C. C. Blackstone. 
Hull, ais Traveling Storekeeper N. Y., N. H. i. 
Hunt, TR M. E. Seabord Air Fin Chelsea. 
Hyland, A. « oe Asst. S. > me N. H. & H., Princess. 
Jensen, J. S., "Asst. Engr., "N.Y. : nN H. & H. 
Keim, W., Elec. For., N. Y. C., Pennhurst. 
Keyes, RK. W., Asst. Chief Mat. Insp., N. Y., H. & H. 
Kidd, C. M., Gen. Air Brake Insp., M. & W., ne 
Kidd, W. C., Sec. & Treas., Track Supply Assn. ra Chelsea. 
Kleber, William, oom. Shop. For., C. R. R. of N. J., New Brady House. 
Kimmett, P. F., U. Army, Avondale. 
Kinney, Frank J. Ch. Clk. Sta. Dept., 
Kleinhaus, F. J., ‘Car Acc., Int. Tank Corp., Breakers. 
Kliest, R. A, oA Fup & O., Edison. 
Knapp, C. S., Mech. Eng., Pullman Co., Penn. 
Knesen, Franklin I., Price Clerk, W. J. & S. 
Knoth, F. W., M. M., S. A. L., Osborne 
Knudsen, Knud Vendelbo, be ag DiFes Ind. Financura Argent. 
Kunnett, Mrs. P. E., C. . J., Arondale. 
Lance, e. C., & Bae, &. - Ze Chelsea. 
La Rue, Henry, Sr. ae. Car Equip. Inter. Com. Com. 
Lathrop, C Supt. Te ~ & Signal, P. S. & N., Princess. 
Leonard, W. tw wo C. L. B ayden 
Leppington, W., Asst. For., C. R. R. , N. ys & New Brady House. 
Lilley, Donald L., Supt., Int. C. C., Breakers. 
Lindner, W. C., Chf. Car Insp., Penn., Chalfonte. 
Linthicum, Frank, Asst. Road For. Engines, Penn. 
Luers, x L.» Draft., B. & O. 

Marlborough. 


Dynan, T. J., Secy. Asst. to Pres., N. Y. C., 
Lynch, George, chf. Joint Insp. Car Dept., "All Lines, Bouvier. 
vn Mt. Carmel. 


Lyne, S. F., F. C. D 

cAfee, W. K., For. M. P. 
McBrearty, Frank B., Gang tender yy MY Dept., 
McBrian, Fg D. z. gy aR Lexington. 
McClelland, John W., Supt. of Signals. Re. & 
McDonnell, M. E., Asst. Chief Chemist, | a4 
McHugh, T. J., Secy. "Supervisor Shops, B , Elberon. 
McPhail, O. G., M. M., A. B. A., Traymore. 
Mack, G. Mech, Supvr., U. S. a Alcohol Co., Traymore. 
Machab, E. Ss. Car Light. Eng., C. Craig Hall. 
Mahar, Themes. Traveling Engineer, Saket Arch., Traymore. 
Mallard, J. M., N. S., a 
Marks, GC ~ to G. Mer., N. Y. H. & H., Shelburne. 
Martz, Edward R., B. & L. 'E., St. Charles 
Masters, J. A M Cc. B. Bill. Inst., S. A. L., Monticello. 
Matthews, Wm. , Jr., Asst. R. F. E., Penn., Melita. 
Mattingly, E, * He G. C. F., B. & O., Edison. 

Meskill, M. ‘Engineer, Penn. is a 
Messimer, N. .* . S. Dept., N. C., Princess. 
agg (a ™ “For. i. a 6., Say 
Meyer, C., Gen. ft Car Dept., Penn., Luella. 
Midintely W. B.;.D. F., Erie, Pennhurst. 
Miller, A. T., C. rea ty Supt. NV , A. & W. 


P. & R. 


Penn. 


P., Lexington. 


Miller. B. E., Master Painter, D. L. & W., Alamac. 
Miller, L. C., Gen. Car Foreman, B. & O., Lexington. 
Miller, R. N., Asst. - Eng, Penn., ey 5m 

Moncure, A. ‘HH. _ Cc. D., R. F. & R., Esplanade. 
Morales, Sr. P. e. S. de F. M. y Mag., Mexican, Sterling. 
Monroe, F. Wee M. M., Penn., Mt. Carmel. 


Moore, L. D., Elec. Engr., Mo. Pac., Craig Hall. 
Morningstar, "E. | ee thn B. & O. 

Moees, E. P., G. C. L, Y. C., Pennhurst. 

— Frank ba Pres. & "Gen. Mer., Live Poultry Transit Co., Haddon 


1, 
Mulcahy, C. Chf. Clerk, M. C., Breakers, 
Nettles, E. HY Coca Ses C., Alamac. 


Nickols, W. H., Chf. Insp. Car Depts D. & H., Marlborough. 
A ge E. P., a. <.. Princess 
O’Dea, P. J., Gen, Insp. Mech. ey Erie, Pennhurst. 


Otter, John, ‘Shop Supt., M. C., Shelburne. 


Paight, J. T., Gen. Oxweld Insp., N. & H., Traymore. 
Paskey, D., For. Insp., C. R. R. of N. vy Hamil rx 
Patterson, W. J., Asst. Chief Bureau of afety, I C. C., Blackstone. 


Rauck, ” 3 Mme tot. v. &. A,B 
Peach, » Supt. M. of E., B 
Peck, F. “Ho! For., N. C., Pennhurst. 

Peck, W. F., Bis B. & O., Mullica 

Peebles, Wm. a Traveling Freight Ast. P. E. R. 
Perry, M. R., Ch. Car Repair Acct., B. & O., Bouvier. 
Pettit, A. M.. Sec. to Gen. Megr., N. Y. e.. New Clarion 
Phipps, J. W., Gen. Pass. Car Insp., B. & O., Revere. 
Piper, . F., Asst. M. M., Penn., "Haddon Hall 

Poor, ee W. E., Foreman, wis ‘Se 

Potts, — c, & Draftsman, P. & R 


unnymede 
& O., Alamac. 


Pratt, Ira » Penn., yn Tr 

Prettyman, A. E. F., N. ke * gr canhuret. 
Price, C. W., sst. Os Tig, Sa ervisor, & O. 
Purcell, Mark, a A. Pac ie EY 
Rasmussen, S. Chief "Train Clerk Penn. 
Raudenbush, Mi. Acc., U R Silverton, 


J. 
Raymond, A, A., Service Test i N. » A _ sl 
Reed, M. M. M., Penn., Craig "Hail. 
Ricci, Edward _ * Tinancura Argentina. 
Richards, E. C., Asst. to S. R. S. , M. C., Shelburne. 
Richards, S eh aA M. M., N. Y. N. H. & H., Chalfonte. 
Robb, E, H., Acting Asst. Engineer, ‘ 1. Arlington. 
Roderick, M. ; ee AR uM Erie. 


Romig, j. S.,. Asst. M. M., Penn. 
Root, J. J., ’M. E., Union Tank Car Co., Traymore. 
Ross, General Foreman, L. I., Devonshire. 


Rush, R., Headlight Insp., N. Y. N. H. & H., Princess. 
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Rutland, C. B., Asst. R. F. E., Penn., Melita. 
Sapirstein, Chas., Asst. Gen. For., L. I. 
Saunders, T. A., Gen. For. Car Dept., 
Schuyler, rm OR ae Baer Osborne. 

Schwindy, H. H., G. F., Penn., Craig Hall. 

Scofio W. C., Foreman, I. C., Kentucky. 

Shaibley, C. K., Fireman Instructor, oe 


Tennessee Central, Princess. 


Sheehan, J. E., Gen. Car Insp., N. Y H. -& H., Princess. 

Shepherd, p= Asst. For., C. R. R. of N. 5 

Sickel, Samuel < Chief Clerk, P. & R. ¢ 
Singleton, John F S. Me. be Erie, Alamac. 

Sindall, G. E Me ” Asst. Gen. F., Penn. te 
Sloan, J. R., Chief Elect., Penn. 

Smith, Abram E., M. B., Union Tank Car Co., Traymore. 

Smith, H. E., Material ‘Engineer, i Ae A 
Smith, C. M., Tie & Timber Dept., N. Y. C., 160 States Ave. ‘ 


Spinkier, Chas. F, Gang Leader, Penn, c 


Stackpole, W. S., G S., Pub. — . R., Haddon Hall. : 
Stadelman, J. H., Asst. Eng. . a 
Stanton, E., Ch. J. a <3 ? "Belt, xe \ 
Steele, Robert 5... Sa si of Signals, P&R 

Steins, C. K., Asst. ng. M. Penn., Pennhurst c 


Stier, J. E., Leading Draftsman, B. & O. 
Stoll, W. J., Chf. Inter. Insp., N. Y. Central Pennhurst 
Straub, ok F., Supt. Car Rep., P. & R., Lexington. 


Stuart, Chas. Ww. Gang Foreman Elec. Dept., Penn., Dennis. 


Stumpf, F.. Ins Gen. Air ax: & Steam te., Penn., Lexington. 

Sullivan, T. A Asst. to G. c.. B., Este, tg a 
Sweeny, U Asst. Ch. Clic S. M. P., » C, L., Traymore. 

Swope, B. M., ‘Asst. Eng. M. P., Penn., Seaside. 


apman, W. H., Gen. Mech. Insp., B. & O., Arlington. 
Taylor, C. M., Supt. Creosot. Plant, P. & R., Marlborough. 
Thorpe, A. C., Indian State Rys., Strand. 

Timpson, J. E., Insp., Long Island, Pine Hail. 

Tobias, E. A., P. Agt., Chili State Rys., Strand. 

Todd, John, C. F., Erie, Alamac. 

Tudhal , J. H., Asst. Auditor, C. I. & W., Chelsea. 

Turley, Wm. S. S., K. C. S., Princess 
Turley, Wm., Jr., kK. ¢. S., Princess, 

Van Alslyn, H. M., Asst. Diy. oye Ge 
Voight, A. E., Car ‘Lightin 
Walker, H. d: Auditor of 


Pennhurst. 
Engineer, A. T. & S. F., Arlington. 
xpenditures, Penn., S. Massachusetts Ave. 


Walker tS Ch. Air Brake Insp., Penn. 

Wall, "Elec ry. Mw. P. & &., D. "L. & W. 

Walsh, a M., Penn., Elberon. 

Walther, , @ ‘C fo S. oe B. & O., Haddon Hall. 

Walton, Elect. Eat, Seaboard Air Line, Princess. 

Wakefiel wor ir. Seaside. 
Varden, Ho M., “Supt, BR. ay N. K. T., Chelsea. 

bese thy J. G. ee ees Esplanade. 

Warner, Bruce ey Exhibition Mer. & Secy., Bakery Equip. Mfg. Assn., 
Ambassador. 


Warner, W. W., S. S., in xvtgeees. 
Waugh, J. Z (Ast. Chf. Clk. G. S. B. & O., Hillcrest. 
Weaver, W. Catattes, poh ‘Air Line, Princess. 
Weightman, I SC h. Clerk, P. & R, 
Wells, A. P., E. T., C. of G.. Pennhurst. 
Wells, L. S., Sy "Tele. & Elec., i 
Wenzel, C. Y. F.C, E Fenn. 
Wertman, ab. ge ny Penn. 

Wescoe, F: B., Car Insp., Penn., Craig Hall. 
Wildrick, F. B., c in ea y | eo Erie, Chalfonte. 
Williamson, G. B., C. R. Acct., B. & ., Bouvier. 
Wilson, O. A, cc r° Penn., Elberon. 


Breakers. 


Winfield, ze Gen. Insp. .» Erie, Martinique. 

White, E. ES ac I., Penn., ee 

White, P., Test. Supervisor, N. Y., H. & H., Chelsea. 

White, é A., Act. MF. C.. FP. ag w., Chalfonte. 

Whitman _" C., Insp., B. & O. 

Wilbur, F. Supt. of Tel., I. C., Breakers. 

Williams, Edgar Pp. & R. Arlington. 

Winding, E. G., "Insp. Test Dept., » ae & St. P. 

wood, /_ = Gen. Air Brake Insp., A. T. & S. F., Fredonia, 
Wood, H. I., Chief Draftsman, y 

Wortman, J. R., nw ly Clerk, B. ‘& O., Haddon Hall. 

Wrenshall, John C Mg Div. Engineer, Pp. & R. 


Yarwood, 7. For. Hostlers, Long Island, 

vars: & C., Haddon Hall. " 
Yeager, J. P., Gen. Car Foreman, P. S: & N., K C, 
Yeager, J. R., Gen. Foreman, W. M. R. R., Monticello. 





(See also other registrations elsewhere in this issue) 







Supply Train Movie at Three O’clock 


HE SOUTHERN PaciFic, Pacific System, has devel- . 

oped a system of delivering material to fill the 

monthly requisitions of the maintenance of way 
and bridge and building departments, pumping stations 
and station agencies by the use of a supply train, which 
has resulted in a saving of over $11,000 a month as 
compared with the practice of delivering supplies in way 
freight trains. The operation of this train will be shown 
by a six-reel moving picture at the afternoon session of 
Section VI—Purchases and Stores—in the Hippodrome 
to-day. Members of Section IJ]—Mechanical—are in- 
vited to witness the picture, which will be shown at 
three o'clock and will require about one hour and ten 
minutes. The operation of this train has developed 
many advantages other than the saving in the expense 
of delivering materials, and while the picture does not 
show them all, it is suggestive of the great possibilities 
by the supply train scheme. 
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A Tribute to Eugene Chamberlain 

F. JONES, general storekeeper of the New York 

WV Central at West Albany, N. Y., paid the fol- 

* lowing touching tribute to the late Eugene 

Chamberlain at the opening session of Section VI yes- 
terday morning: 

Eugene Chamberlain, an honored member of this 
Association, a member of the Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, past president of the New York Railway Club, 
and of the Central Railway Club, has gone beyond, and 
we take this hour to publicly testify to his worth as a 
citizen and to give credit for the many good things he 
did for this Association. 

You will remember the big jovial, whole-souled 
“Gene,” the man who many times at our annual con- 
ventions related his experiences, gave you advice and 
with his benediction sent you to your homes with light 
hearts and with the firmer conviction that life was worth 
living. 

His life was one of devotion to his family, his church 
and his friends. He had a high regard for his citizen- 
ship and endeavored to so live that his ideal could be 
attained. 

The same patriotic spirit that led his father to respond 
with alacrity to the first call for troops in the Civil War, 
was duplicated in the son, and induced him before he 
was out of his “teens” to enter the ranks of the Federal 
army, but like many others he was laid low, by camp 
disease, and disqualified for the brave service he would 
have given had it been otherwise. He was always sen- 
sitively reticent with regard to being unable to fight as 
well as serve for the preservation of the Union, and few 
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there were until after his life was ended, even among 
his most intimate acquaintances, who knew he was a 
veteran of that great struggle for the Stars and Stripes. 

He knew the frailities and shortcomings of humanity, 
and while he would not condone a willful fault, he was 
generous in his sympathy for one who would fall and 
helpful by kindness and advice to those who needed 
assistance. 

Many men, among them myself, can truthfully say 
that to him they are indebted for wise counsel and advice 
which aided them in their struggle for success. 

He was not a dreamer, but he had a broad vision in 
connection with a keen intellect, and he was also a reader 
of character. His trying experiences in his younger 
days, coupled with his successes of after years, gave him 
a diversity of knowledge that enabled him to pass upon 
questions promptly, intelligently and effectively. 

He was active in his duties when he became a member 
of this Association, which membership he prized so 
highly, for he realized we were an organization of men 
devoted to our calling with high ideals and with progress 
and service as our watchwords. He wanted to be one of 
this group of men that he could better and to a greater 
extent aid us in our endeavors. Aid us he did, and to 
him, we owe a debt that cannot be paid. He gave us 
incentives for work which led to progress, he gave us 
service which we are passing along. His work will en- 
dure since he gave us the fundamentals on which we 
built our structure and this structure still stands. 

It was in the flesh that he answered his first roll-call. 
He is not here to respond to-day. He is enrolled in the 
Great Beyond, his name in shining letters. He answers 
only to his Maker. 





Enrollment Committee 


’ 


Top Row, Left to Right—L. D. Mitchell, Detroit Graphite Company; F. H. Smith, Gold Car. Heating & Lighting Co.; F. C. Koch, Railway Age; S. H. 


Campbell, Western — Equipment Co.; S. Inglis Leslie, the Leslie Company; F. 


Hardware Co.; Geo. W. 


Chairman, Quaker City Rubber Co.; Jos. E. Brown, O’Malley-Beare 





Dodson, U. S. Rubber Co.; arry Jacques, Simmons 


enyven, Boston, Mass.; James A. Stevens, DeVoe & Raynolds Co., and C. L. Bates, Railway Review. 
Bottom Row, Left to Right—Geo. A. Barden, Duntley Pneumatic Tool Co.; H. 


K. Williams, Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co.; Chas. H. Gayetty, 
Valve Co.; F. V. McGinness, Transportation Engineering Corporation. 
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Section VI, Purchases and Stores 


Abel, A. W., oo. S. K., Penn. 

Agner, R. 4 D. K. ‘Southern, Schlitz. 

Aikens, B. A., P. << ‘M. C., Ambassador. 
Baldwin, = D., P. A. B. & A., Alamac. 
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Barrows, C. D., P. aine Cent., Ambassador. 
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Bender, E. N., G. P. » C. P., Marlborough. 
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Klasing Hand: Brake 


HAND BRAKE in which the brake staff and wheel are 
replaced by a tension rod and lever operating in a 
vertical plane is being exhibited in its booth on the 

pier by the National Car Equipment Company, Chicago. 
The device is known as the Klasing safety hand brake 
and is fully applied with a force equal to that of a full 
application of the air brake by a single movement of the 
handle through a vertical angle of 90 deg. 

The outstanding feature of the device is the specially 
designed bell crank by which the vertical pull of the ten- 
sion rod on the end of the car is transmitted to the brake 
rod. The pivot of this bell crank is not fixed, but is fitted 
with a gear segment which rolls on an inclined rack, the 
angle of which causes the motion to be downward and 
toward the end of the car when the brake jis applied. 
The chain is attached at a point below and slightly back 
of the pivot center when the bell crank is in release posi- 


















The Klasing Safety Hand Brake 


tion and is wrapped over a cam surface as the applica- 
tion movement progresses. The combined motion of the 
rolling center and the cam face of the lever produces a 
quick take-up of slack with an increase of leverage to- 
ward the end of the travel. The device has a take-up 
capacity of 14 in. of chain. 

The operating mechanism consists of an application 
handle connected to a short gear shaft through a ratchet 
and pawl, the gear operating between fixed and movable 
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vertical racks. The outside of the movable rack is pro- 
vided with ratchet teeth which engage a dog held in posi- 
tion by a reversible weight pivoted in the housing. The 
brake is applied by one hand; an upward pull of 175 Ib. 
on the handle produces a pull of 3,500 lb. in the brake 
rods. 

To release the brake the weight is turned to release 
position, the handle raised slightly to release the pawl] and 
then dropped. It is carried down by the lever ratchet, 
which carries it slightly beyond the normal release 
position, causing the heel of the paw! to strike the hous- 
ing. This disengages the pawl and allows the movable 
track to drop freely. As it reaches the bottom of its 
travel its upper end automatically trips the rack pawl 
and weight to the application position. To graduate the 
brake on and off sufficiently to make an accurate stop, 
the weight is placed in release position, the pawl released, 
which leaves the handle free to be lowered and raised as 
conditions require. 

The position of the handle and the direction of its 
application motion is such that the element of danger 
always present when the usual type of hand brake is re- 
moved. A further safeguard is provided in that the 
operator has one hand free with which to grasn a grab 
iron. In releasing the brake, there is no shock on the 
handle to endanger the operator. 


Headlights, Back-Up Lamps 
and Headlight Switches 


EW TYPES OF HEADLIGHTS, back-up lamps and head- 
N light switches, all in cast-metal cases, are being ex- 

hibited by the Pyle National Company, Chicago. 
The headlight case is cast in one piece without seams or 
rivets and is fitted with a 16-inch glass reflector. The 
reflector is designed to meet the range of vision de- 
manded by headlight requirements and at the same time 
to give a sufficient spread to illuminate the sides of the 
right of way. Means are provided for focusing the 
lamp and provision is made for a rigid conduit connec- 
tion to the body of the case when desired. The case com- 
plete weighs about 110 Ib. 

The back-up lamps are also cast in one piece, are 
tapped at the top for continuous conduit and are pro- 
vided with supporting lugs. The front door is hinged, 
fitted with a standard signal lens and closes with a spring 
latch. A receptacle with lamp grips is ased. The con- 
nections are accessible for testing the lamp circuit. A 
plate glass covers an opening in the bottom of the case 
through which a beam of light is thrown downward and 
outward, lighting the coupler and step and providing 
positive assurance to the engine crew that the lamp is 
lighted. The beam of light is augmented by mirrors 
placed inside the case and at a suitable angle to reflect 
additional light to the outer portion of the lighted area. 

The switch is of the condulet type, tapped for conduit. 
The terminals are enclosed by the case and the handle is 
locked in its three positions. The terminals are raised 
from the side of the box to permit accessibility with the 
box mounted in any position. 
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D.-C. Series Motor for 
Crane and Hoist Service 


OR INTERMITTENT, VARYING SPEED SERVICE -where 
Prtcavy starting torque is required, such as for cranes 

and hoists, the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently brought 
out the type HK direct-current, series-wound motors. 
These motors are especially designed for use where the 
work requires a series of starts, stops and reversals, the 
motor being idle for only short periods of time. The 
motors are of enclosed construction with small openings 
in the lower part for ventilation. Covered openings in the 
top half of the frame give access to the brushes and the 
commutator. Compact construction, giving small overall 
dimensions, light weight and great mechanical strength 
are prominent features. 

The HK motor has a forged open-hearth steel frame 
and solid forged-steel feet. The motors above 3 hp. rat- 
ing are equipped with commutating poles so that high 
momentary loads can be carried without sparking, and 
long life of the commutator and brushes is thereby in- 
sured, All field coils are thoroughly insulated and im- 
pregnated. The brackets are strong and rigid, each being 
complete with an oil well and bearing housing. Oil ring 
lubrication is used. The brush holders are clamped to 
insulated rods mounted on the front brackets, which are 
dowelled in place. The position of the brushes is thereby 
fixed for both directions of rotation. 

Armature coils are form-wound and thoroughly insu- 
lated and impregnated before being placed in the slots. 
A blower is placed in the rotor which effectively ven- 
tilates both the armature and the field windings. This al- 
lows a smaller diameter armature to be used, resulting in 
low flywheel effect, consequently little energy is required 
to start and stop the motor thereby reducing to a mini- 
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Type H-K Series Wound D. C. Motor 


mum wear and tear on the bearings and brakes. Elec- 
trically operated shoe type brakes are supplied when or- 
dered. They are bolted to the machined lugs on the 
motor bracket, making a compact unit of motor and 
brake. The brake is simple and rugged and provision is 
made for adjusting for wear of parts. 

The ability of any motor to do its daily work, as far as 
temperature rise is concerned, is determined by the con- 
tinuous rating it will carry at a safe temperature. A ven- 
tilated motor has a larger continuous rating than a non- 
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ventilated motor of the same short time rating. A venti- 
lated motor rated at 714 hp. one-quarter hour, has about 
30 per cent more continuous capacity than the non-venti- 
lated motor rated at 7% hp. one-half hour. In order to 
utilize to advantage the ventilated feature, the HK line 
of motors has been rated on the one-quarter hour basis. 
Conyparison of the whole line shows that on this basis the 
motors have a larger continuous rating than non-venti- 
lated motors of the same half-hour rating. 


Drinking-Cup Machine 


N INTERESTING CONTRIBUTION in the field of sani- 
A tary appliances is being exhibited at the booth of 
the West Disinfecting Company, in the form of a 
new drinking-cup machine. This device, which is manu- 
factured by the Germproof Cup Corporation, New York, 
produces a perfectly formed, water-tight paper cup from 
a roll of paper. The 
operation of the ma- 
chine is of a_ novel 
character and produces 
an inexpensive sani- 
tary, individual drink- 
ing cup. The machine 
is a self-contained de- 
vice, approximately the 
size of many contain- 
ers now used for hold- 
ing flat paper cups. A 
paper roll is inserted in 
the top and the turning 
of a handle unwinds a 
small portion of the 
roll and cuts, shapes 
and forms it into a 
drinking cup, which 
is delivered instantly. 
The cups are made and 
delivered with great 
rapidity, but the gear- 
ing is so arranged that 
there is no waste and 
the cups are dis- 
charged one at a time. 
This machine is sim- 
ple and ingenious in 
construction, and the 
results obtained with it 
are most interesting. 
Paper alone must be 
purchased and all the 
labor connected with the making of the cup is supplied 
by the actual user. It is claimed that the machine will 
soon pay for itself through the saving effected by its use. 
Another feature equally important is the sanitary charac- 
ter of the cup produced. Inasmuch as the paper is sup- 
plied in rolls, the cup is not made until the moment that 
it is to be used and is as sanitary a cup as could be ob- 
tained. From the time that the paper is made at the 
mill to the time that the finished cup is delivered from 
the machine the entire process is mechanical and no 
hand need ever come in contact with it. Furthermore, no 
glue is used in forming the cup which is absolutely taste- 
less and odorless. 

As the cups are produced one at a time, it is impossible 
to obtain a number by mistake. Not only is there\no 
waste, but the machine provides a most convenient 
method of obtaining a cup, and the fold on one edge 
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Machine for Making Paper 
Drinking Cups 





provides a double drinking surface, which is pleasant 


and safe to drink from. Where large quantities of cups 
are used the supply of rolls can be stored in less space 
than is required by packages of finished cups. Each 
roll of paper as now manufactured produces 500 cups 


and occupies a space less than 5 in, by 5 in. by 4 in. 


Germproof machines have been in operation for over six 


months. 


A New Journal Jack 


At its exhibit the Duff Man..acturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is presenting for the first time an improved type 
of journal jack, which entirely eliminated the dangerous 
possibility of raising the load too far. With previous 
types of journal jacks there was often the chance of a 
.careless workman continuing to operate the jack until 
the standard was pushed up out of the base, with likeli- 
hood of damage and serious injury. The new Duff 
journal jack is so constructed that it cannot be raised 
beyond its maximum height. 

Another new feature of this jack is that the head is 
unusually small. While amply large to carry the load, 
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Huff Ball Bearing Screw Type Journal Jack 


the small diameter facilitates placing the jack in confined 
places and compels even the most careless workman to 
place the jack squarely under the journal box. The 
standard is keyed to prevent the jacks from rotating 
under load. 

The jack is of the ball-bearing screw type. Large 
ball bearings, of alloy steel, are used to support the load, 
reducing friction. Each ball is capable of withstanding, 
without crushing, a pressure equal to the maximum 
rated capacity of the jack. The lifting screw of high 
carbon crucible steel heat treated and the nut in which 


















the screw rotates is of a special alloy, which combines 
extreme toughness with a very low co-efficient of fric- 
tion. The gears are machine cut from special steel, | 
case hardened and heat treated. The new Duff Journal 

Jack is made with capacities of 15 and 25 tons, and with 
heights of 8, 93@ and 11 in. 
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Electric Water Cooler : 

HE SAFETY Car Heatine & LIGHTING CoMPANY, 

| New York, has produced an electric water cooler 


so designed that it can be applied to an ordinary 
car cooler or be used in the space now occupied by one. 
No ice is required, the machine 
being operated by a motor. 

The lower part of the cooler 
is of the well-known inverted 
bottle type except that there is a 
coil of pipe and a thermostat in 
the small tank below the bottle. 
The bottle has a capacity of two 
gallons, Above the bottle is a 
radiator and an electric motor 
which drives a small compressor 
and a fan. The system contains 
a small quantity of refrigerat- 
ing medium. 

When the temperature of the 
water in the tank rises to 45 deg. 
the thermostat causes an auto- 
matic switch to close which 
starts the motor, compressing 
the refrigerant to-a liquid state 
in the radiator while the fan, 
blowing air over the radiator, 
carries away the heat of com- 
pression, The liquefied gas then 
flows to the cooling coil in the 
tank where it is expanded, ab- 
sorbing heat from the water 
around the coil. The expanded 
gas then goes again to the com- 
pressor and the cycle is repeated. 
The motor is stopped by the 
thermostat when the tempera- 
ture of the water falls to 40 deg. 

The complete outfit is con- 
tained in a cylinder 3 ft. 9 in. 
long by 10 in. in diameter. The device can be operated 
from any source of electric power for which fractional 
horsepower motors are designed. 








Two Gallon Electric 
Water Cooler 


Easily Controlled Air Hoist- 


NEWLY DEVELOPED pneumatic motor: hoist; which) 
was described in the May Railway Mechanical En- 
gineer, is being exhibited by the Independent Pneu- 

matic Tool Company, Chicago, Ill. This hoist is made in 
¥4-ton, 1-ton and 2-ton sizes and owing to the use of a 
throttle valve with graduated opening, itis exceptionally 
easy to control the motor speed. The motor.is reversed 
by shifting the eccentric with throttle chains, while the 
valve is shut off. The hoist is provided with a large 
worm gear drive. Safety in operation.is secured ‘by the 
worm gear which holds the load even.should the motor 
be entirely removed for repairs. Automatic stops pre-~- 
vent injury to either the load or the hoist. 
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The Wiederwax Preheater 


N PERFECT PREHEATING for welding three elements are 
| necessary : even heat, control, and facility of handling. 

Up to the present time charcoal has been the almost 
universal method of preheating, on account of the fairly 
even heat obtainable. But though it can be made to 
burn evenly, a charcoal fire is not always controllable, 
and moreover is difficult to work with in more ways than 
one. There are, in addition to charcoal, torches and fur- 
naces of various sorts. While these are adapted to cer- 
tain kinds of work with more or less successful results, 
their work is not always efficient, and their scope is de- 
cidedly limited. 

The Wiederwax preheater, manufactured by the Geist 
Manufacturing Company, Atlantic City, N. J., is a con- 
tinuous heating medium using for fuel, artificial or nat- 
ural gas or gasoline. It is square in shape, with a large 
flat table surface. This table consists of a heavy metal 
grating, between the bars of which is placed a special 
heat-absorbing element reaching downward to a depth 
of about six inches. This refractory heating substance 
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Floor Model, Wiederwax Preheater 


absorbs the heat furnished by a series of specially con- 
structed burners, and distributes it until it becomes a 
cherry red all over, thus giving off a soft radiant heat 
whose temperature is the same at all points of the heat- 
ing surface, and which is controllable at all times, to 
almost any degree of temperature. 

The burners supplying the heat are placed in rows, 
each row running from the side to the center, and each 
row controlled by its own valve. This arrangement 
makes it possible to use any number of burners and thus, 
any part of the heating surface desired either in width 
or depth. 

Immediately beneath the burners is the cooling oven, 
the ceiling of which is formed by a series of perforated 
pipes, whose open ends run outward through the sides of 
the preheater, just between the burner valves. As soon 
as they become hot from the fire over them, air is auto- 
matically circulated through them, heated and radiated 
into the oven underneath. 

This oven is square and roomy and is provided for the 
cooling of finished jobs. It retains a heat ranging 
downward from 500 deg. F., according to the number 
of burners in operation, is free of all draught, and re- 
duces the heat of the finished piece with a slow even con- 
traction, thus removing the danger of warping and 
cracking. 

Welding with the Wiederwax preheater has many ad- 
vantages over the use of charcoal, the chief drawback to 
which is the trouble it requires in preparing for a pre- 
heating job, and the awkwardness and uncertainty in 
handling the job once it is upon the fire. First an oven 
of fire-brick must be built, the charcoal placed in it and 
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fired, and then carefully nursed to the point where it 
will burn evenly. The slightest draught may heat the 
fire in spots, which at once endangers the piece being 
preheated. Such a process requires time, in the case 
of the ordinary charcoal fire, from a half hour to an 
hour.’ 

If there is more than one piece to be welded, the 
chances are that a separate fire must be built for each 
one, for usually when the weld is completed and the piece 
taken off, the fire is either broken down or scattered. If 
the piece is a big one, requiring several welds at differ- 
ent points, it is next to impossible to turn it without 
breaking down the fire. This necessitates long waits be- 
tween welding, and much labor and time in attending to 
fires. The operator, working with charcoal, is at a dis- 
advantage. He must bend low over the charcoal fire to 
do his welding. He works in the face of smoke, fumes 
and flying sparks. 

With the Wiederwax preheater, the operator turns on 
the number of burners he may require, strikes a match, 
and his fire is ready. In this operation, from one-half 
to one hour is saved in labor and time on each job, for 
as high as six, or even more, jobs may be heated upon 
this preheater at one time, each job requiring a different 
degree of temperature. This is made possible by the 
arrangement of the burners, which may be used wholly 
or in part. Any part of the heating surface may be used 
by one man while another, and even a third, may use 
still another part, each man utilizing a different degree 
of heat. Or if there be only one operator, he can weld 
one job while the next is heating. 

The operator stands in the normally erect position 
while working. His eyes are clear of smoke, his lungs 
free of fumes, and he moves about with perfect freedom 
and ease. The job upon which he may be working may 
require any number of welds. It may be turned very 
easily, without breaking down a fire, or losing any of its 
heat, thus saving both time and annoyance. As fast as 
one job is finished it may be transferred to the cooling 
oven with very little effort, and the next piece set in its 
place for preheating. 


The Wiederwax Floor Model . 

This model is designed specially for large castings of 
all kinds, and obviates all danger of uneven heating. Its 
construction and operating methods are precisely the 
same as in the table models, though because of its size 
and range, the cooling oven has been dispensed with 
and the frame supporting the burners is placed on a 
foundation at the floor level. Some remarkable welding 
work has been accomplished with this preheater and 
large castings have been successfully preheated which 
could not possibly have been handled with a less efficient 
preheater. 


Locomotive Recorders 


NSTRUMENTs for recording the speed and actual mile- 
| age of both road engines and switchers are being ex- 

hibited at Space 747, in the balcony, by the Speedo- 
graph Corporation, Newark, N. J. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the Model K recorder designed for use on road 
engines is given on page 306 of the Railway Mechanical 
Engineer. Complete and important information regard- 


ing train operation over a division can be obtained. 
Maximum allowable speeds on curves and at other points 
where there are speed restrictions may not be exceeded 
without leaving a tell-tale record on the recording tape. 
This results in increased safety and a reduction of wear 
and tear on rolling stock. The Model L recorder gives 
Both instruments 


the same information for switchers. 
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are of comparatively simple, rugged construction, and 
do not require expert mechanical ability to keep them in 
operating condition. 


Wheel and Ratchet Lever Brake Tests 


HERE HAS BEEN A GREAT DEAL OF CONTROVERSY in the 
x past as tothe force developed on the brake chain 
with various diameters of brake wheels and also 
as to the power that could be developed with ratchet 
brake levers. In order to arrive at some definite con- 
clusions a series of tests was recently conducted by R. 
H. Blackall, Pittsburgh, Pa. The accompanying tabula- 
tion shows the chain pulls recorded through a dyna- 
momieter under the conditions noted. The chain was of 
Y%eg-in. diameter and the winding drum of 1%-in. 
diameter. 
RESULTS oF Tests 
Avg. pull made 


by 3 brakemen 
and 7 office men 


2,080 Ib. 
2,320 Ib. 


Avg. of all 
pulls made 
on tests 
1,540 Ib. 
2,040 Ib. 
2,410 Ib. 
1,300 Ib. 


in. ratchet lever brake 
in. ratchet lever brake 
in. ratchet lever brake 
in. brake w 
in. brake 
in. brake 
in. brake 
in. brake wheel 
. brake wh 28 in. club). 


‘ariation of results from which the averages were 
made, aside from difference in the strength of the oper- 
ators, was due largely to the position of the chain on the 
shaft at the time each obtained his maximum pull. This, 
however, is the condition found in actual practice. 

The leverage is greater when the vertical link starts 
to mount the shaft than it is when the horizontal link is 
in a corresponding position. Also, as the horizontal link 
starts to mount the shaft, the small curvature of the chain 
shoulders the shaft and presents an obstruction which 
has to be overcome before the chain can be wound up 
further and thus register a greater reading on the dyna- 
mometer. 

A comparison of the average pull made on these same 
tests by the one brakeman and those made by three brake- 
men and seven spectators, demonstrated that the specta- 
tors caused a drop in the average chain pull of but 100 Ib. 
with both the 18 and 24-in. lever tests, while with the 16- 
in. diameter wheel the average was pulled down 350 Ib. 
This was also the case in the test with a 28-in. club used 
on the 16-in. wheel. This would indicate that an inex- 
perienced man can obtain approximately full power with 
a lever brake, whereas experience is required to obtain 
the usual power with a wheel or with a wheel and a 
club. 

The difference in the results obtained with the 15-in., 
16-in. and 18-in. wheels in connection with a club can be 
explained by the fact that the smaller the diameter of the 
wheel the more nearly vertical is the position the club 
assumes. This means an actual loss in leverage with the 
smaller wheels, as is shown by the tabulation. A dished 
wheel has the same effect as a smaller diameter wheel. 
It will be noted that an 18-in leveraged ratchet is a little 
less powerful than a 16-in. brake wheel with a 28-in. 
club, and that a 24-in leveraged ratchet is more power- 
ful than a 16-in. wheel used in conjunction with a 28-in. 
club. | 

Ratchets have been condemned many times by brake- 
men because the length of the old “pick handle” looked 
good to them, not realizing that, so long as the brake was 
efficient, it mattered not whether the power was obtained 
by the length of the pick handle or by a ratchet brake 
lever in connection with a properly designed foundation 
gear. Knowing that a pick handle would be used, it has 
been the practice of railroads, in order to avoid wheel 
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sliding when a club was used, purposely to design a hand 
brake of low efficiency. This meant a very low braking 
power when the club was not available, and a brake, 
when the club was used, proportionate to the length of 
the club. 

By the use of a ratchet a pre-determined leverage can 
be used and the foundation gear arranged to provide a 
hand brake equivalent in efficiency to that of the air 
brake. The ratchet not only provides an efficient brake, 
but also, as it is located below the top of the car, elim- 
inates bent brake shafts which are accountable for switch- 
ing charges, per diem charges, labor and material, loss of 
earning power of car, and it also reduces car shortage. 

There are now approximately 250,000 ratchets in serv- 
ice on open top cars and the brakemen are ceasing to . 
object to this innovation, 

It should be borne in mind that, in operating a ratchet, 
a brakeman must of necessity hold with one hand to a 
grab iron or the top of the car, which adds an element 
of safety to the operation of this type of brake when 
compared with the ordinary type. In using a club the 
theoretical way is to stand to the left of the shaft and 
pull. Usually, however, a brakeman will stand on the 
right of the shaft and push. In this position, if the chain 
should break, the brakeman is in a very precarious posi- 
tion. The chain is tested at the factory when manu- 


factured but is not designed with the expectation of a 
long pick handle being used; sometimes two brakemen 
double back over the hand brakes with two clubs on heavy 
grades. From this it will readily be seen that a properly 
designed ratchet is a long step towards “Safety First.” 


A Tiering Truck 


HE “TIER-LIFT” TRUCK exhibited by the Lakewood 
T Engineering Company, Cleveland, is a new type 

of tiering truck which was described in detail in 
a recent issue of the Railway Age. The functions of 
the truck are to quickly and economically pick up and 
carry loads to their destination and to elevate the loads 
to heights sufficient for piling material in box cars, store 
rooms and other places where cranes are not available. 


























Sophie Tucker Operating a Tier Lift Truck 


The machine combines the features of a load carrying 
truck and a tiering machine. It is built for three tiering 
heights, namely, 42, 60 and 76 in. 

Sophie Tucker has taken her turn at operating the 
machine and she suggests that women should have no 
difficulty in operating these trucks, and that they will be 
a factor in reducing the high cost of everything. 








